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FIRST CLEARANCE SALE of the 
WORKS OF ART from the COLLECTION of 


if % : 
+ ee 
_ 


| Witiiam Ranpocpu Hearst 


BEGINNING JUNE FIFTEENTH 


| Antiques worth miltions 
| averaging 35 on the dollar 


é 


We have actually taken two million dollars’ worth of reductions to make this 
gigantic clearance possible. Every item from the Hearst Collection already on 
our floor has been drastically reduced. New treasure has been added from the 
warehouse. This is the first time, since we opened our great antique floor, that 
the Hearst items have been marked for clearance on a scale like this! Museums, 


art collectors, don’t miss this sale. Take months to pay (small service charge). 


ARMS AND ARMOR .. .TAPESTRIES ... CERAMICS... 
BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS ... PAINTINGS... 
STAINED GLASS ...CHINA... STATUARY... 
SILVER...PANELING...LIGHTING FIXTURES... 
FURNITURE (EARLY AMERICAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH). 


Gimbels $7,000,000 Antique Floor 


Fifth Floor, 33rd & Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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ALAVOINE 
& CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOISERIES & FURNITURE 
(ANTIQUE AND REPRODUCTION) 


TAPESTRIES 


OBJETS D’ART 


712 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


SIR 

ART news lias been a_ special 
joy to me this year while I have 
ven convalescing at Lake Kusha 
qua entirely outside of the art 


world. The pleasure and informa 


ion it brought cannot be reckoned 
ption fee. May you 


I 
future be colored brightly by suc 


1 


by the subs« 


Eama KE. RupLori 


Lake Kushaqua, N. 


SIR 

In reference to your editorial 
omment on the four year college 
career course for painters to be of 
fered by the American University 
ind the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
I would like 
term “innovation” is misapplied 
since the Stella Elkins Tyler School 
of Fine Arts of ‘Temple University 


point out that the 


has been offering, since 1935, a pro 
fessional education in all of the 
tistic media 
Yours, etc 
Boris Briar, Director 
Stella Elkins Tyler School 
of Fine Arts 
Elkins Park, Penn. 


SIR 

Your splendid May 1-14 number 
was extremely interesting from many 
points of view, but particularly in 
your new and liberal policy of giving 
fashions space in your publication. 

I'he article “Fashion is Art’ was 
both stimulating and encouraging 
to us who have for years been using 
the fine arts as a source of design 
inspiration. I was struck by the fact, 
however, that in checking up on ar 
tistic achievement in the textile 
field, vou had not touched on the 
activities of Celanese. 

Our use of the work of living ar 
tists for print designs and our muse 
um research on color and design in 
connection with current exhibits is 
so well known in the fashion in 
dustry that we are looked to as a 
source of information and supply. 

Since your article mentions Vertes, 
we thought it would interest you to 
know that we recently printed on 
our Celbreeze Sharkskin an original 
design he made for us incorporat 
ing his signature in the pattern. We 
have also printed original designs by 
Marie Laurencin with her autograph 

Celanese is famous for a series of 
print designs inspired by the Van 
Gogh exhibition at the Museum of 
Modern Art, and considered to be 
the finest examples of roller printing 
ever produced in this country. Their 
technical excellence was made pos 
sible by close codéperation between 
artist and engraver, and by the addi- 
tion of hand work to mechanical 
processes. 

With this print line we presented 
a card of plain shades grouped in 


color combinations taken from spe 
cific Van Gogh paintings. This was 
done as a guide to dress designers 
ind stores, and was so successfy} 
that we followed the same plan of 
prints and plain color combina 
tions when the Surrealist exhibition 
ypened 

his is just to let vou know that 
we are one hundred per cent behind 
‘Art in Industry.”” We thought 
would like to know 


Yours, et 


vou 


Maryorte HoLwican, Stylist 
Celanese Corporation of 
Amer 

New York City 


SIR 

I have just read Frances Whit- 
nev’s article in the May 1 14 ART 
NEWS in which she states, of the 
current exhibition at the Metropol 
itan Museum, “Renaissance of 
Fashion, 1942, is an entirely revo 
lutionary venture in the museum 
field. It is equally new in the field 
of fashion and undoubtedly marks 
a milestone for both.” For the sake 
of the record, I think you should 
know what other New York mu 
seums have done in the past to aid 
the textile and dress industries. 

During the last war the Ameri 
can. Museum of Natural History 
under M. D. C. Crawford presented 
the most comprehensive exhibition 
of textiles and costume sources to 
gether with contemporaneous inter 
pretations that has ever been shown. 
In the early twenties the late Stew 
art Culin did the same thing with 
the Oriental and Primitive collec 
tions at the Brooklvn Museum 

In the spring of 1940 the Brook 
lyn Museum staged a comprehen 
sive exhibition of historic dresses. 
lhe fall before it held a small show 
of corsets, both historic and con 
temporary, and followed up with 
show of shawls, a hat show (from 
which Sally Victor took certain 
ideas for a number of hats she ex 
hibited at the same time) and 
show of shoes. Somewhat over a 
year ago the Designers Guild met 
at the Brooklyn Museum to inspect 
a number of historic garments se- 
lected because of special features 
they possessed which could furnish 
inspiration for the current mode. 
These features were subsequently 
used in many garments in the cloak 
and suit trades line last fall. 

Since 1939 Mrs. Michelle Mur 
phy of the Brooklyn Museum’s sti iff, 
has, as head of the industrial divi 
sion, with the invaluable help of 
Mr. Crawford, the Honorary Ad 
visor to this division, constantly 
given individual help to the city’s 
leading dress and textile designers. 

Yours, etc., 
LAURANCE P. ROBERTS 
Director, Brooklyn Museum 
Brooklyn 
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NOTICE OF 
CHANGE TO SUMMER 
PUBLICATION SCHEDULE 


FOR forty years it has been the regular 
annual custom of ART NEWS to make 
its publication schedule conform, each 
summer, to the seasonal trend of the art 
world itself. During the thirty-nine years 
the magazine was a weekly throughout 
the art season, it changed every June to 
a monthly schedule continuing through 
July, August and September. Last sum- 
mer, after its regular frequency had been 
altered to twice-monthly, ART NEWS 
still retained its old summer publication 
schedule of once-a-month for the four 
months from June through September. 


In this first year of war in the U.S.A.., 
when some other art magazines have 
suspended publication for the summer, 
ART NEWS’ summer schedule will be 
only slightly modified. The present issue 
is the first of two Summer Double Num- 
bers. It is dated June-July, 1942, and con- 
tains twice as much text as the previous 
(May 15th) issue. Another Double Num- 
ber, dated August-September, will be pub- 
lished August Ist. On October Ist, the 
twice-a-month schedule will be resumed. 


These Double Numbers mean, to our 
readers, two big, interesting issues that 
permit extensive treatment and illustration 
not possible in the winter issues crowded 
with news. And yet each contains at least 
as much material as would any two nor- 
mal issues at this time. Moreover, our 
readers will have the satisfaction that this 
summer’s schedule is rendering a patriotic 
service by saving paper and wrappings, 
as well as the time of overburdened Post- 
Office and transportation staffs. 





PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES ° INC 


30 EAST 57TH STREET + PLaza 3-7573 
NEW YORK 


Pu blic Cluction Sa le 


Yune 10, 11 and 12 al 2 p.m. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


AND DECORATIONS 
PROPERTY OF VARIOUS OWNERS 


Including 
MRS FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
Westport, Conn. 


JAMES L. HUTCHINSON 
New York 
An attractive variety of American and 
English furniture, including Georgian side- 
boards, tables and desks; tall-case and banjo 
clocks: curly maple and pine chests of 
drawers, four-post bedsteads. Waterford 
glass, Meissen, Paris and Rockingham 
porcelains; old English pewter; Hooked 
rugs. Paintings of European and American 
Schools. dating from the 18th century to 


the present. Georgian and other silver: 
table china and glass; laces. linens and 
embroideries; Oriental rugs. 
ON EXHIBITION FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 5 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


*k *K *K * x 


Public CLuction Sale 


June 17 and 18 at 2 p.m. 


CHINESE ART 
CARVED JADE VESSELS AND STATU- 
ETTES ¢ PALACE TEXTILES e PAINT- 
INGS « TEMPLE STATUES IN WOOD 
AND STONE ¢ SINGLE COLOR AND 

DECORATED PORCELAINS AND 
POTTERIES. 


Including Property Owned by the Estate of 
ADOLFE GROSJEAN 
Formerly of Pekin 
And Property of 
IRVING J. MARANTZ and Others 
AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE SNUFF BOTTLES 
Principally the Property of 
MRS HARRY B. HAWES 


Washington, D. C. 
ON EXHIBITION FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 12 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 





BOOKSHELF 


PRINT MASTERS 
JAPANESE PRINTS OF THE PRIMI 


rivE PERIOD IN THE COLLECTION 


O! Lon IS \ 


by the owner with twenty plates in 


full color ] Wevhe. New Y ork 


Lepoux. Catalogue 


ee THING over two and a 
nN 


half centuries ago the art of 


> 


the woodblock print started in 


Japan. It grew to its full glory in 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, but in some wavs the 
early period is the most interesting 


It was in this time that it di 
vorced itself from book illustration, 
ind became a separate art in_ its 
own right. The first prints were 
simple black-and-whites, but many 
of them are already compositions 
of arresting power, dignity and 
grace. ‘Then the publishers started 
coloring by hand, first principally 
with striking reds and vellows, late1 
with other colors, with lacquer, and 
with gold dust. About 1742 they 
learned to print in colors. 

It is with the period before full 
color—somewhat misleadingly called 
“primitive” —that Mr 
book deals. Here are fifty magnifi 


Ledoux’s 


cent reproductions. The page size 
14 by 10 inches) lets all details be 
seen, and the color work has been 
done with meticulous care 

Ihe prints themselves not only 
illustrate the period but are of ex 
ceptional quality. Connoisseurs who 
do not know the Ledoux Collec 
tion—if, indeed, there can be any 
such—will recognize the quality 
from the fact that there are here 
six Kwaigetsudo. For the layman it 
may be necessary to add that onlv 
thirty-nine of these are known in 
the entire world. 

A word must be added about the 
text. This has the scholarly descrip 
tion and discussion necessary to a 
catalogue. But it has also details of 
the histories of the prints them 
selves and anecdotes about previous 
owners which will appeal to the 
hearts of all collectors. 

HaroLtp HENDERSON 


TRAVELOGUE 


THROUGH THE AMERICAN LAND 
scaPE. By Kaj Klitgaard. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. Price, $3.50. 


ERE is another author—and an 

interesting one, at that—who 
will not stick to his theme. The 
Danish-born husband of Georgina 
Klitgaard, inferentially inspired by 
her landscapes of Bearsville which 
are packed with the spirit of place, 
sets out in his open-top Ford “for 
the purpose of seeing the country’s 
far flung landscape and considering 
the painters that have interpreted 


it This was almost like wishing tor 
the moon, because, although writer 
Klitgaard passes through twenty-two 
of our states, seldom does he really 
consider the painters that have inter. 
preted them. Only Adolf Dehn is 
perfectly correlated with the Minne 
sota landscape. Of him and of 
Bohrod Klitgaard writes with true 
appreciation. There are good things 
on Hogue, Schreiber, and Mechau, 
but when he can pass from New 
York to Georgia with hardly a ref 
erence to the interpreters of these 
ind intermediate states, his theme 
has eluded him. We will give him 
credit, however, for getting there 
and for turning out an engaging 
travel diary on all things under the 


sun wil 


MAGIC CARPETS 
SaAFAWID RucGs AND TEXTILEs. By 


Mehmet Aga-Oglu. New York Co 
lumbia University Press. Price $7.50. 


1. publication of hitherto un- 


known objects is always a con- 
tribution, even when the types are 
familiar, since additional instances 
may have intrinsic or evidential 
value and Dr. Aga-Oglu’s cata 
logue of rugs and textiles in the 
remote and inaccessible Shrine of 
Imam Ali at Al-Najaf has the 
further value of presenting a datable 
rug and fragment which will effect 
the dating of many other pieces, 
two dated silks, and two “signed” 
textiles, both by hitherto unknown 
weavers. Every student of Islamic 
art must take into account this ma 
terial 

The five carpets, though com 
paratively late (seventeenth centu- 
ry) are interesting. Unfortunately 
all the color notes are incomplete 
and there is no indication at all of 
technique. The attribution of all 
the carpets to Isfahan can be chal: 
lenged in view of what we know of 
other court looms. 

Seven or eight of the shuttle. 
woven silks are splendid, and im 
describing these the color notes are 
more accurate; but no repeat height 
is ever given, and in detailing the 
velvets no mention is made of con- 

struction (essential for serious stu- 
dents), while other technical de 
scriptions are ambiguous or other 
wise insufficient. No place attribu- 
tions are offered, though four 
(plates VIII, XII, XVI, XVII) are 
wholly in the Yazd style. 

A list of Safavid textile weavers 
is incomplete by some thirty pet 
cent. A list of dated pieces, allowing 
for the express omission of sashes 
and trimming bands, is equally im 
complete. 

The colotype plates are excel- 
lent, and Columbia University Press 
has provided handsome typography. 

PuyLuis ACKERMAN 
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ART NEWS of AMERICA 


Vew C hapel at St 
Bernard’s School 
| ECORATING _- the 


ibove the entrance to the new 
chapel of St. Bernard's School at 
Gladstone, New Jersey, is a sensi 


pediment 


tively modeled figure of the saint 
in question executed by Maria Led 
nicka, talented Polish  sculptress 
Fluted drapery and general austet 
itv of feeling make this figure an 
ippropriate one for the chapel it 
self whose simple and eminently 
appropriate design is the work of 
F. Burrall Hoffman. This structure 
has been dedicated as a memorial 
to Charles Merrill Chapin, founder 





Ce v * 
MARIA LEDNICKA: “St. Ber- 
nard,” for the St. Bernard’s School 
whose new chapel, by F. Burrall 
Hoffman, appears above. 



































of the school, while the St Bernard 
ngur©c was given in memory of 


Percy Rivington Pyne, Jr 


Museums Buy the 


Local Product 

MERICAN museums acquire 

Americans.” The title of our jj 
lustrated survey of the season’s buys 
on pages 28 and 29, this long 
wished for state of affairs is in 1942 
fast becoming a reality all over the 
country. In addition to the group 
purchase of the New Britain Insti. 
tute recorded in page 32, we an 
nounce also the purchase by the 
Whitney Museum of Jon Corbino’s 
Laughing Angel and the gift by 
Mrs. Albert C. Lehman of Interior, 
one of Alexander Brook's _ best 
known sstill-lifes, to the Carnegie 
Institute. 

In ‘Terre Haute the newly opened 
Swope Art Gallery (whose initial 
purchases were announced in ART 
News for April 1-14) has further 
acquired William Zorach’s heroic 
size bronze Vita Nova and Wild 
Flowers by Zoltan Sepeshy. The 
John Herron Art Institute of In 
dianapolis is the richer for a Burch 
field watercolor and the Washing. 
ton County Museum of Fine Arts 
of Hagerstown, Marvland, for Mal 
vina Hoffman’s bronze Sicilian Fish- 
erman. A head by Isabel Bishop 
and a figurepiece by Doris Rosen 
thal have recently traveled out to 
Colorado Springs for the perma 
nent collection of the Fine Arts 
Center. A string of two oils and 
nine watercolors are on the new 
acquisitions list of the Butler Art 
Institute, Frederick ‘Taubes’ The 
Violin Plaver on that of the Uni 
versity of Illinois. Thus it seems 
that the museum day of the Amer 
can artist at least is at hand 


$52,000 Victory for 


Artists, Inc. 

NETTING an example for other 
S museums throughout the na 
tion, the Metropolitan Museum 
has put up the sum of $52,000 for 


the purchase of contemporary works 


of art from the great American e% 
hibition to be shown at the Mu 


seum next December by Artists for | 


Victory, Inc., a wartime association 
of twenty national and New York 
artists’ societies. Open to all Amer 
can citizens, the entries must pass 
a jury of seven to be appointed by 
Hobart Nichols, President of Artists 
for Victory and of the National 
Academy of Design. From the staf 
of the Metropolitan and other mt 
seums, the admission jury will ap 
point a jury of award for the selec 
tion of winners of the purchase 
prizes. Seventeen of these awards, 
(Continued on bottom of page 9} 
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VERNISSAGE 


A] OT only the most topical of the season’s best stories but 
N vouched for as gospel truth is that which concerns one 
of our younger and brighter museum directors and a dealer 
well known for his jovial nature, who has made intermittent 
vet steady sales over recent years to the museum in question. 
Giving the dealer a decided shock the other day, the director 
announced that he was about to enter the armed forces, or at 
least hoping to as a result of applying for a commission. “You 
sec,” he said, “if I don’t, I’m sure to be drafted.” “But,” asked 
the dealer, with a wan last ray of hope, “haven’t you any de 


pendents?” “Not one,” answered the director. This was too 
much. “For God’s sake,” exclaimed the dealer—with, it must 


be admitted, a 


smile denoting the recovery of his celebrated 


humor, “If I’m not one of your dependents, what am I?” 


Which is a pleasant way of introducing a more serious version 
of the same theme. For no less than eight leading men from 
important museums are now serving their country. The two 
latest to go, their departure just announced, are James S. Plaut, 
Director of the Institute of Modern Art in Boston, who has 
been granted indefinite leave of absence to join the Navy, and 
Leslie Cheek, Jr., who has resigned as Director of the Baltimore 
Museum of Art to join the Corps of Engineers of the Army. 
Two other men who have been in service since before Pearl 
Harbor are Col. Homer St. Gaudens of the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh, working on camouflage for the Engineers Corps, 
and Ensign ‘Theodore Rousseau of the National Gallery of Art, 


now a Naval Attaché at Lisbon. From the Corcoran Gallery. 


Robert L. 


Parsons, 


Assistant Director, 


has taken leave of 


absence to accept a commission in the Naval Reserve, and from 
the Portland, Oregon, Art Museum, Otto Wittiman, Jr., As- 
sistant Director, has gone to join the Army. Charles C. Cun- 
ningham, Assistant Curator of Paintings at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, is in Naval Aviation on the West Coast, 
having recently received his commission at Quonset, where 
Henry Mcllhenny of the Philadelphia Museum of Art is shortly 


to receive his. 


They all leave empty spaces hard even partially to fill. For 
example, Plaut’s extraordinary ability made what had been a 
purely local branch of the Museum of Modern Art into a na- 
tional institution, originating some of the most important, 
country-wide traveling exhibitions of recent years as well as 
inaugurating new teaching ideas; and Cheek’s tremendous 
genius for installation and making artistic ideas concrete gave 
a new lease of life to the hitherto static marble halls and paneled 
galleries of his museum, placing it in top rank for attendance 
and community interest. All the others also have won special 
laurels, for art is the most personal of all things, in creation or 


interpretation. 


But if it is not easy to see these men go, it is somehow thrill- 
ing to realize that their jobs have trained them well enough 
for the Army and Navy to rank them as officers from the start. 
Whether visual, lingual, or executive, their experience in art 
qualifies them to serve their country as leaders—to prove again 
that art is essentially a dominant part of life in war and peace. 
Meanwhile, good luck to these eight and all their fellows. a.m.¥, 





(Continued from bottom of page 8) 


totaling $25, will go for paint 


ings; fourteen, totaling $25,000 for 
sculpture; $2, will acquire 
prints. All of the winning works 


will enter the permanent collection 
of the Museum. 


Home Work for Prix 


de Rome Winners 
INAL 


granted in 


prizes and scholarships, 


heu of peacetime 


fellowships for European study, 
have been awarded by the Ameri 
can Academy in Rome to the tune 
of $6,000. 


ment by 


On the basis of judg 
ficld, 
$50, 
were offered to students 
in architecture, four in painting, 
and four in sculpture. ‘Top painting 
honors went to Army Private Al 
bert Gould of the Pennsylvania 
Museum School of Industrial Art, 
with James Barbarite of the Na 
tional Academy, Edward  Sallen 
bach of Yale, and Walter Kamvs 
of the Art Institute of Chicago fol 
lowing in second, third, and fourth 
place respectively. First prize-win 
ner in sculpture was Elmore Cave 
of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts 
and the Pennsylvania Academy, a 


y authorities in each 
four prizes of $1,000, $100, 
and $25 


mechanic on war contracts with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, while 
two candidates (Robert H. Cook, 
Jt., of the Boston Demetrios School 
and Angelo Frudakis of the Penn 
Sylvania Academy) tied for second, 


and two (Peter Lupori of the Car 
negie Institute and John Marchese 
of Yale) tied for third. In addition 
and the architectural 
awards there were a $1,000 


to these 
award 
in Classical studies and five $30. 
scholarships in the same field. 


Guimard, Designer 


of Metro, Dies 

RCHITECT of the 
‘4 way stations, the celebrated Met 
ropolitain, a figure so known for his 
individual interpretations of 1’Art 
Nouveau that he gave his name to 
a whole style of building, Hector 
Guimard died recently in New York 
at the age of seventy-five. Mr. Gui 
mard, a pupil of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, was promoted to profes 
sorship there at the age of twenty 
and taught for four years before em 
barking upon a career which also 
numbers the Castel Beranger among 
its productions. When this master 


Paris sub 


builder arrived in America in 1938 
he left behind him the blueprints, 
plans and records of a lifetime. 


A World at War in 
Photographs 


MONG the most memorable of 
+4 all war-time exhibitions is the 
Museum of Modern Art’s great 
“Road to Victory; A Procession of 
Photographs of the Nation at War” 
to be illustrated and fully described 


in the ART news. No ordinary 


photography display, huge, over 
life-size enlargements are dramati 
cally juxtaposed with photographic 
murals measuring as much as twelve 


by forty feet. Occupying the Mu 


seum’s entire second floor which 
has been completely rebuilt for 
the purpose, the exhibit was as 


sembled and directed by Lieuten 
ant Commander Edward Steichen, 
U.S.N.R. photographs sup 
plied by government agencies. Carl 
Sandburg has written a 


from 


sonorous 
and stirring running text, and the 
technical installation has been de 
signed by Herbert Bayer. 


Camouflage Shown 


at Andover 


O SHOW the scientific knowl 

edge and skill necessary to help 
protect factones and other civilian 
areas from air attack, an exhibition 
of “Camouflage for Civilian De 
fense”’ has its initial showing dur 
ing June at the Addison Gallery of 
American Art at Andover. Con 
structed by the New York Museum 
of Modern Art with assistance from 
the Pratt Institute and the Army 
Engineer Board at Fort Belvoir, the 
project is a joint enterprise of the 
Academy and the Museum. 

Can landmarks be _ obliterated 
from the air or should they merely 
be transformed? What are the lim 
itations of How the 


vision? can 


the infra-red 
film, the stereoscope, the telescopic 


camoufleur deceive 
lens? ‘These are questions the exhi 
bition attempts to answer with a 
show of actual materials worked by 
painters, engineers, and architects. 


News Items in Brief: 


The Last Word 


@ Beginning next week, the Na 
tional Gallery is launching a series 
of Sunday evening openings for the 
joint benefit of Washington’s har 
ried war workers and the men in 
the armed Concerts made 
possible through the generosity of 
Mr. Chester Dale will be a feature 
of these evenings as well as illus 
trated lectures. 


forces. 


@ Dr. Andrew C. Ritchie, distin 
guished lecturer and scholar asso 
ciated with the Frick Collection 
since 1935, has just been appointed 
as acting director of the Albright 
Art Gallery. Mr. Ritchie succeeds 
Gordon Washburn who in turn has 
replaced Dr. Alexander Dorner at 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 


@ June 15 will be the final day for 
delivery of models entered for the 
campaign of Artists for Victory, 
Inc. This organization is offering 
a $1000 cash prize for the erection 
of a Spirit of Aviation monument 
in front of the New York Public 
Library on Fifth Ave. at 42nd St. 
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SCULPTURE OF 
THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


1" [ki Americas’ growing consciousness of their common 
interests and of the current unity of their culture, 
from whatever varied sources that culture springs, is impres 
sively exemplified at the Corcoran Gallery of Art at Wash 
ington where the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration’s great collection of “Sculpture of the Western 
Hemisphere” is being shown during the summer in. its 
initial exhibition. ‘This timely display represents a_ first 
attempt to bring together a survey of contemporary sculp 
tural expression from Alaska to the Argentine. ‘The mo 
ment is a fitting one for its examination. 

Although we have been dwelling for a long time on the 
ARGENTINA: impressively monumental, strongly modeled, this 


bronze representation of the Latin American liberator “Simon Bolivar’’ 
is the work of José Fioravanti, a vigorous Argentine contemporar\ 


PERU: “Indian Chief,” woodcarving reminiscent in 
motive of the country’s ancient Inca pottery. By Carmen 
Saco, European-trained painter and sculptor. 

common heritage of our own art and that of 
Europe, and though indeed in painting and in 
some aspects of sculpture European art has been 
the fountain from which colonial peoples—both 
Anglo-Saxon and Latin—have drunk deeply, the 
exhibition illustrates how the sculptor’s interest 
in native subjects within growing countries can 
modify his style. His choice of native woods and 
native stones—the mahogany of Central America, 
the jacaranda of Brazil, the marbles of Vermont 
and Georgia, the granite of New England—have 
been other contributing factors. There is, more 
over, in the great art of the pre-Colombian peo- 
ples, the Mavas, the Incas, the Aztecs, an 
indigenous tradition upon which artists of our 
own day have drawn. Santa Barbara’s exhibition 
of “Ancient American Art” (see pages 33-37) is 
the culminating manifestation of the recent 
aesthetic interest, only a few years old, in this field 
previously relegated to archaeological and ethno- 
logical institutions. At the Corcoran, pieces 
representing Peru, Venezuela, Bolivia, Alaska, 
and even Massachusetts show to what extent the 
art of the Indian has colored our own. 

In the illustrations on this and the pages fol 
lowing we present a panorama of all-American 
sculpture of special interest as it was chosen from 
the Washington exhi- (Continued on page 45) 





MARYLAND: “Sisters,” whimsical bronze by Reuben R. Kramer, scholar SOUTH CAROLINA: “Tennis Players,” deftly composed in bronze by 
School founded by William Henry Willard Hirsch, South Carolina native who has won New York publi 


ship winner at Baltimore’s Rinehart 
Rinehart “father of Maryland sculpture yMmiussions 


NORTH AMERICAN GAMUT: SOUTH CAROLINA TO ALASKA 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Sensitive forms figure in the cast stone ‘‘Torso’”’ by 
André Boratko, Federal Art Project supervisor in a state where Borglum 
carved out of a mountain the world’s largest sculpture. 


WASHINGTON: “Man with Problem,” sandstone shaped in th 
modern vein by the Washingtonian-by-adoption, Dudley Pratt, son 
of sculptor Bela Pratt 
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CANADA: native materials, local subjects are popular in Canada 
“40° Below,” interpreted in solid, rounded stone forms by John 
Sloan, Scottish-born sculptor now teaching in Hamilton, Ontario. 


CALIFORNIA: representing a state keenly aware of the contemporary 
are the cubic forms of this bronze ‘““Kneeling Dancer” by Raymond Pucci 
nelli who made monumental figures for the Golden Gate Exposition 


ALASKA: “Thunder Bird Totem,” painted and carved of vellow cedar in the 
ancient Eskimo tradition by Klooshka, member of the Tlingit tribe, who, 
during the long winter, turns from hunting and fishing to carving 


TEXAS: “War Mother,” powerfully articulated modern edition of “The 
Virgin of the Sorrows,” cast in artificial stone by Charles Umlauf, University 
of Texas instructor 





PENNSYLVANIA: granite is cut with sensitive appreciation HAWAII: Paul Huvn of Hawaii, pupil of Ben-Shmuel of Pennsylvania, 
in “Young Poet” by Ahron Ben-Shmuel who learned his craft emplovs Western techniques to depict Polynesian motifs in such work as 
as a stonevard apprentice, his art in museum galleries the stone “Renée.” 


PLASTIC PORTRAITURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


FLORIDA: “Geohgiannah Po’h,” terracotta with linear fluidity and WEST VIRGINIA: Robert E. Martens, author of the bronze “Joan,” 1s 
sharp light and shade contrast by architect Andrew Whitaker who another architect-sculptor. West Virginia’s red clay furnished him with plas 
experiments in many mediums. tic material at the age of five. He has been modeling ever since. 





THE FACE OF LATIN AMERICA 


CUBA: Juan José Sicre, designer of many Cuban monuments, 
is now almost exclusively a portraitist. His woodcarving, “Creole 
Girl” (left) represents a local type 


PARAGUAY: “Chamacoco Indian” (below, left) is a bronze 
study by the fertile Vicente Pollarolo whose lavish production 
has made him the frequent artistic ambassador of his country in 
exhibitions throughout the world 


CHILE: the bronze “Chilean Girl’’ (below) is the work of Rodin- 
pupil Samuel Roman Rojas, member of Chile’s contemporary, 
direct, and expressionistic international movement in art. 








LATIN AMERICA’S RANGE OF SCULPTURAL STYLE 


COSTA RICA: smooth bronze abstrac 
tion, “Embrace,” represents the sculptural! 
stvle of versatile Max Jiménez of San José, 
a Bourdelle pupil who frequently exhib 
ited in Paris, painted for a number of 
vears, also has nine books of verse to his 
credit 
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GUATEMALA: “Mystic Scene” by Julio 
Urruela whose reproductions of Maya 
carving for the Carnegie Institute are 
well known, is the modern outgrowth of 
a long tradition in the country of the 
Maya, unexcelled relief sculptors who 
early accepted Christianit, 


URUGUAY: “Tobacco Stripper’ was 
executed in bronze by Bernabe Michelena, 
exponent of his progressive country’s so 
cially conscious art who founded and 
directed the Schoo! Workshop of Plastic 
Arts at Montevideo. 
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THE LANDS OF MAYA, INCA, AZTEC 


wild roots and tree trunks are skill 

ned to portray the spirit of “The 
in this fantasy by Carlos Basanez 

pular, self-taught Jalapa lawver 


VENEZUELA: like many Latin American art 
ists, accomplished both as a painter and as a 
sculptor, Francisco Narvaez in such stylized ex 
pressions as the mahogany “Allegorv—-Margarita 
Island”’ represents his country’s recent cultura! 
progressiveness, 


PANAMA: with no formal training in art, José G. Mora Noli, 
cement “Pro Mundi Beneficio,” has carried off prizes for painting 


BOLIVIA: in a country where sculpture has 
expression such modern pieces as the wooden 
\lmaraz draw deeply upon native traditions 


always been the richest 
“Wind on the Heights” 


author of the 
and sculpture 


aesthetic 
by Hugo 








MODERN FIGURES OUT OF FOLK ART 


SALVADOR: regionalism, strong in this Central American 
public, finds a pictorial expression stemming from European 


yk art, in the pe lyvchromed wood ‘Peasant Gurl of Cuscatleca 


Napoleon Nochez Avendano 


HAITI: André Lafontant, who turned from cabinetmaking t 
sculptural woodcarving, is, with figures like this graphic and 
lively mahogany “The Drummer” (below, left) setting a pack 
for younger sculptors on the island 


COLOMBIA: symbolizing the modern peasant in a_ countn 
proud of its ethic and cultural traditions is “‘La Minera’ (below 
woodcarving by the Colombian-trained Rodrigo Arenas Betani 
court 
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SKILLFUL USE OF TROPICAL WOODS 


BRAZIL: her country’s time-honored subject matter interpreted in 
Brazil's precious hard woods, so esteemed by artists throughout the 
hemisphere, occupies Maria Martins, wife of the Brazilian ambassadoi 
to the United States. In the jacaranda wood “Samba” (above) she 
depicts the national dance. 


NICARAGUA: carved from Central American mahogany, “Woman 
and Child” (above, right) shows the subjugation of anatomy to design 
and the full use of the material’s decorative possibilities in the work 
of Amador Lira whose varied sculptural expression ranges from the 
classical to the abstract 


ECUADOR: “Walnut Tree” is the title Jaime Andrade Moscoso, 
winner of his country’s highest art award, the Mariano Aguilera Prize, 
has given to his walnut carving (right) embodying modern principles 
of exaggeration and sculptural bulk. 











LENT BY MR. SAM A, LEWISOHN ART INSTITUTE OF 
ROUAULT’S gouache “Crucifixion,” in a 


review of the artist’s work papers by this St 


CHICAGO 
CAMERON BOOTH’S whimsical “The Amateur,” painted in gouache, is among the twenty-five 
Paul Guggenheim Fellow forming a solo show within Chicago’s annual. 


Chicago Views the World Watercolor Situation 


I'l'H most of the non-U. S. entries coming this year from 

Mexico and from émigré artists painting here, the Chicago 
Art Institute’s twenty-first International Water Color Exhibi 
tion will be current until the end of August. Landscapes are 
favorites while humor and a lively, graceful sort of romanticism 
abound in a show where honest technical accomplishment in 
painting weighs more than the “socially conscious” descriptive 
realism of a few years ago. Opaque mediums continue to make 
gains, and the Sargent type of watercolor is losing favor to trans 
parent washes used in decorative combinations with ink lines. 





PURCHASED BY THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


RAYMOND BREININ’S “The City,” romantic gouache, won top award: $600 Blair Prize. 
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In keeping with the custom of the annual, three one-man 
watercolor shows are included, giving reviews this year of the 
towering and spiritual Rouault in twenty-five papers lent by 
American collections, as well as of Chicago's accomplished 
Francis Chapin and St. Paul’s versatile Cameron Booth. Prize 
purses went to the subtle romanticist, Raymond Breinin of 
Chicago ($600), New York’s colorful recorder of folk subjects 
Hardie Gramatky ($400), and Bnggs Dyer, promising young 
Chicagoan with a decorative flair. Honorably mentioned were 
Laura Glenn Douglas, Alexander Masley, and David Bekker. 
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MEXICO’S Guillermo Meza, aged 25, contributed 


“Fruit Vendor.” 
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Federated for 
freedom, 62 
Artists Show 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


ECLARING “No Blackout for Art,” 

the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors has lit up Wildenstein’s 
galleries for a second annual. Pleasant in 
size and arrangement, the fact that each 
of the sixty-two exhibiting members 
shows but one work—as against four 





enty-five 


annual, apiece last year—frees it from the op- 


On 


ne-man 
of the 
lent by 
plished 
1. Prize 
inin of 
subjects 
, young 
od were 


Bekker. 
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KEEN 
Creeft’’ by Manfred Schwartz. 


modern portrait: “The Sculptor de 


pressive overcrowding usually accompany- 
ing large group displays. ‘This method of 
| single rather than plural representation 
} seems fair enough since each exhibitor 
sent in his own choice, the majority elect 
ing to do themselves justice. Further- 
more, most of the artists, well known, 
require no many-faceted review here; it is 
the concerted vitality of the group as a 
whole—presumably the purpose for which 
it was formed—that we should judge from 
this annual. 
Founded two years ago from a rebel 
offshoot of an artists’ organization whose 





ontributed 











ONE of 


politics dominated purely artistic con- 
cerns, the Federation has managed fairly 
well (while making it clear that it is art 
within a democracy for which it con- 
tends) to keep its activities within its 
own sphere. All to the good have been 
traveling exhibitions and many state- 
ments—most of them eminently sensible 
—dealing with art and artists in these 
tangled times. In its present catalogue 
foreword, the Cultural Com- 
mittee extends itself in conjuring up 
the French Commune’s similarly named 
Fédération des Artistes formed in the 
stormy Paris of 1871 by Courbet, Corot, 


however, 





Ann Goldthwaite’s lyrics of the South, 


1 brisk blue and white study, “White Heron.” 


Daumier, Manet, and others. Like it, the 
present Federation wishes guarantees of 
complete freedom for the artist. But if 
one can judge from the temper of their 
work, by no means necessarily a criterion, 
members of this Federation are probably 
a calmer lot. We just can’t imagine any 
of them gesturing against symbols by 
pulling down a U. S. equivalent of the 
Venddme column as did the Commu- 
nards in ’71, led, it is supposed, by Cour- 
bet, co-president of the Federation 
along with the decorative painter Pottier 
who wrote the words for the Interna- 
tionale. (Continued on page 46) 


FLUID linearity marks the lithe cast stone “The Romanticist,” a new sculpture by Anita Weschler. 
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ROBSJOHN-GIBBINGS: 
CHAIR MATTRE 


In a season when “second hand furni- 
ture” by a modern designer, Jansen of 
Paris, has fetched record auction prices, 
such as $1,150 for a commode and $900 
for a writing cabinet, it behooves us to 
begin to examine our contemporary 
Sheratons and Rieseners. This is the 
first of a series on U. S. decorator-de- 
signers who work in their own shops in 
the grand tradition of cabinetmaking. 


BY RALPH FLINT 


N ‘THE early winter of 1929, a young Englishman stood poised 

on the steps of a Bond Street bus, uncertain whether to 
alight or continue his way to an appointment which threatened 
drastically to alter the course of his days. But a growing attach- 
ment to the American scheme of things, glimpsed throug 
magazines and the cinema, proved the determining factor in 
his reaching a decision; and the upshot of this interview was 
his arrival soon after in New York to take up his duties with 
Charles Duveen, the well known antiquarian, who, by arrange- 
ment with his titled brother, went by the ambiguous name 
of Charles of London. So began the American career of 'T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings who has by rapid and spectacular strides 
achieved a unique place among the foremost designers of con- 
temporary furniture and interiors. 


LIKE THE FIRST painted abstractions, Robsjohn-Gibbings’ cloud Shaped 
glass tabletop, which the bleached-ash stand supports on fingertips, has in 
it the makings of a revolution in furniture design. Horseskin rug is an 
other of this firm’s specialties 


Back of this Anglo-American’s success in creating original 
forms which combine the utmost in simplicity and elegance, 
both as to line and material, lies a story of long-standing devo 
tion to Classic Greek art, of an instinctive response to the 
shapes and patterns which echo the spirit of this vanished 
people. Working long hours among the Hellenic treasures in 
the British Museum, transcribing trom the terracottas and 
marbles the scanty and often fragmentary record of Attic furni 
ture and accessories, Robsjohn-Gibbings had ever the curious 
feeling that he was once part of it all, had actually reclined on 
similar couches, eaten at identical tables, sat in just such chairs 
—the Klismos, it may be stated, existed with minor variations 
as the favorite seat of the Greeks for more than four hundred 
vears—handled perhaps those very vases and utensils. His ren- 
derings and reconstructions form an exciting document, the 
earliest drawings being sketched hurriedly on London hotel 
note-paper following an all-night discussion as to the origins 
of furniture in Europe; later they became carefully elaborated 
plates depicting the history of Greek furniture from those stiff 
vet pleasingly archaic pieces of decided Egyptian provenance to 
the squat and stolid versions evolved under Roman influence. 

Jacob Epstein once remarked, longingly perhaps, that those 
who would work like the Greeks must of necessity “think like 
the Greeks”; and I feel 
certain that those ancient 
masters whose three Clas- 
sic orders have served as 
inspiration and guide 
through the ages would 
approve the work of Robs- 
john-Gibbings, would ree- 
ognize a kindred spirit in 
the matter of scale and 
simplicity and fitness of 
material. Even during his 
early period of training at 
the Slade in London, and 
more particularly when he 
was working with the 
English cinema companies 
and executing commis- 
sions for such clients as 
were dissatisfied with the 
“barren intellectual _ sift: 
ings of the Bauhaus or the 
over-cushioned opulence of 
l'art decoratif’—I am us- 
ing his own words—Robs- 
john-Gibbings must have 
been Hellenically minded 
far beyond his immediate 
realization. When the op- 
portunity came to try his 
luck in the New World, 
the urge was as irresistible 
as when the Founding 
Fathers took ship for 
Plymouth Rock. 

The dark paneled rooms 





WHITE birch makes the Klismos 
chair (above). Classically pure lines in 
an occasional chair of honey-pale oak 
stretched with saddle leather (below). 
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| rooms 


in Fittv-sixth Street where 
Charles of 


assembled his costly stock 


London had 


of highly polished period 
furniture—the exact an 
tithesis of what Robsjohn 
Gibbings stood for—be 
fore long gave way to his 
own quarters in Madison 
Avenue, where they struck 
a wholly new note in the 
New York decorative se;i- 
up which was at that time 
pretty much patterned 
after the “modernistic”’ 
models shown in the big 
Macy and Altman exhibi 
tions inspired by the 1925 
Decorative Arts display in 
Paris. Quite against the 
advice of his business 
manager (who is still with 
him), Robsjohn-Gibbings 
spent sixtv per cent of his 
initial capital on an elabo 
rate mosaic floor—boldly 
sketched Classic figures in 
sizeable white pebbles 


\ DESK for a draftsman with five flat writing surfaces which show off the grain 
of ivory-bleached birch (above). Gibbings as decorator: dining-room from Mr. and 
and Mrs. ]. R. Parton’s house in Houston, Texas (below) has walls of star-sapphire 
blue, teakwood floor, bleached walnut furniture yellow-covered to match draperics. 
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against a_ brownish-black 
toundation, a free and 
masterly use of the mosaic 
medium —which still 
serves as the basic note of 
his offices where a never- 
ending succession of his 


creations come to rest mo 
mentarily before being 
shipped to the four cor 
ners of this country. 


The initial group of 
pieces which Robsjohn- 
Gibbings made in Amer- 
ica was as classically in- 
clined as his new mosaic 
floor; it was his first big 
test of his own powers 
and of the resources of 
the American craftsman. 
Fine, unstained woods— 
ash, birch, box, and many 
other species on the blond 
side of the scale were 
subtly conditioned to take 
wear and tear without 
hiding their intrinsic 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Klee: Pigeons Come 
Home to Roost 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 


Since the death of Paul Klee in 1940 the 
revival of interest in his work has 
climbed steadily. Klee was one of the 
underlying themes of the lecture series 
given by Dr. Edgar Wind at the Museum 
of Modern Art. The Phillips Memorial 
Gallery in Washington is setting aside 
two rooms for a summer-long revolving 
Klee show. If the Surrealists lead us 
back to Klee, they also point up his in- 
finitely simpler means of approaching 
their problems—yet a simplicity so per- 
sonal that on it no two opinions agree. 


IVE successive shows devoted to the work of one man 

breaks with all gallery tradition. When Karl Nierendorf an 
nounced his intention of giving over his entire season to Paul 
Klee he realized that he ran the risk of alienating the public, to 
say nothing of “cheapening” his remarkable Klee collection. But 
this dealer knows his artist: his faith in Klee dates from twenty- 
five years ago. Undismayed he went ahead and now in the final 
week of his fifth and last exhibition, is well satisfied with results. 
Attendance broke records, catalogues had to be reprinted up to 
four times, for to begin to know Klee is comparable to embark 
ing on the opium habit. One picture leads to the next one and 
there are no two alike. Inevitably the visitor who came for one 
small taste will be back for more. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that this most unclassifia- 
ble of moderns—the despair of art critics because he has no 
“periods” and shows no orderly “development’—should speak 
to the most unlike and unlikely people in language as intimate 
and direct as the little hearts and arrows he puts into so many 


ri 


“ALMOST HIT,” Klee’s recurrent clown figure. 
Here even the background quivers with fear. 
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“BAROQUE CENTAUR,” a magnificent de ‘ 
sign in the artist's late, so-called heroic, style. 








paintings. But Klee probably realized how a public half-blinded 
by the daily assault of printed words could be coaxed by written 
labels and directed by fingerposts. Rather than reproach him 
with being an artist “who has to be read” it is we who should 
apologize for our lack of simplicity. 

\s everyone knows, Klee’s titles are the other half of his paint- 
ings. ‘Thus it is only after you learn that it is called Timid Brute 
that you notice the back-pointing arrow and the recalcitrant 
dragging hand which nullify this creature’s pomposity. The 
legend of another picture, The Fatal Hour, makes order out of 
a tolling bell, a pointing clock, a road to be traveled, and even 
a 3/4! sign, in case there was any doubt left in anyone’s mind. 
Klee is not always as literary as this, but when he is it undoubt- 
edly gives the observer confidence. With such a key in hand the 
man who has stepped in off the street can smile at subtleties of 
meaning and admire an inimitable delicacy of execution with 
the best of them. Often he will feel as if the picture had been 
painted specially for him, so pointed and _ personal it is. 
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“EXIT THE GHOST,” an actor conjured 


up without a single line of representation. 
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BEGINNING COOLNESS” (below) relates to 
the sweater Klee himself designed and wore when 
he was instructor in textiles at the Bauhaus (left). 
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For people who wish to analyze things in human terms in- 
aint: finite shades of understanding, tolerance, and humor radiate 
3rute from the paintings of Paul Klee. ‘To others his message is pro- 
trant found, even metaphysical, expressing ideas attempted only in 
The poetry. ‘Take The Fruit with its warm physical roundness and its 
ut of hidden core of light and its intricate life-thread which leads 
even from the blossom through the seed and on to the next planting. 
nind., Take In Copula, with matter in suspension and the meeting 
oubt- and interpenetration of two forms. In the latter he has used his 
d the mosaic technique—little tessilations of color beautiful in them- 
ies of selves as fragments from Pompeii. They make one wonder why 
with no modern mosaicist has ever studied Klee for the secret of 
been their carefully planned irregularities. For they can give a sense 
it is. of shining in Boats in the Evening Sun as well as they convey 
ae the dim, vast distances of Classical Coast. 
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f Similar is Klee’s dot technique which makes up the textures 
2 of some of his braided, entwined forms like Embraced in the 
, current show. How the artist, without the faintest suggestion of 
representation, manages to intimate a mother’s watchful protec- 
tion and of the warmth and security of the person watched over 
is one of the greater wonders. Probably it is because Klee never 
lost the child’s faculty of “seeing faces” in everyday objects. 
Most of us can more or less dimly remember that stage of con- 
sciousness when the teapot had as much personality as the per- 
son pouring tea. But it takes Klee to pierce our adult blindness 
and make it happen over again. Strange Glance is nothing but 
the pair of eyes that look out of a double scroll. Klee recognized 
them immediately and shows them to us by adding the harassed 
face below. 

Then there are the geometrical pictures like Architecture of 
the Evening and New Harmony in which he hangs up sagging 
vari-colored squares running from téte-de-négre to shocking-pink 
via the most unprepossessing greens and reds and yellows. As 
done here this is more than an unconventional color combina- 
tion. It is a very beautiful one. 

It is implying a lot to say that Klee’s line is by all odds the 
most interesting and varied in modern art. Sometimes this line 


conjured 
entation. 


GALLERY 
“FARM IN THE NORTH” illustrates Klee’s preoccupation with crystalline forms. Color 


of exceptional delicacy is modulated to suggest warm interiors, cold outdoors. 









has no end, coming back on itself after labyrinthine turnings 
and windings, so that while the mind is savoring the delicious 
humor of his clowns the eye unconsciously goes after it, makes 
a pilgrimage through the picture, and emerges satisfied. By an- 
other method he frays his outline into fringe or, like Rainy Day 
shows the great moving storm shapes cross-hatched and netted 
in rain. At other times Klee becomes a child building with 
match sticks, carefully balancing, piling up a structure that 
reaches up to the sky, as in Beginning Coolness. The incredible 
fineness of the pen stroke with which he will enclose a color 
area could compete with the Oriental draftsman. It was only in 
his last years that his line really opened up. Klee was weak and 
ill at this time, an invisible hand at his throat. He seems strug- 
gling for air and the line comes heavy and black and short. He 
called this with a smile his “heroic period.” 

Music, which was one of the mainsprings of Klee’s life, con- 
stantly recurs in comparisons with his work. And it is true that 
an arabesque from his pen will often take a form like a treble 
cleft sign or rain a little confetti of grace-notes. Musicians buy 
his paintings, Schnabel, Klemperer and Serkin being among his 
more distinguished admirers. When Klee died in 1940 in 
Switzerland his friends knew of no better tribute to pay him 
than themselves to sit down and make the music he loved best. 
All afternoon, as he lay in his coffin, the little house he had 
lived in rang with the delicate gayetv of Mozart quartets. 


“RAINY DAY,” fretted with tiny cross-hatchings on a stormy green 
ground, shows how Klee could compete with the pure abstractionists in 
their own field yet by poetic implication suggest nature. 
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AINTED during “Hap 

pier Days in the United 
Nations,” more than two hun 
dred nineteenth and _ twenti 
eth century pictures, some of 
them celebrated, many of 
them by well known artists, 
will do their bit for the Ameti- 
can Red Cross in a large bene 
fit show to be seen between 
June 15 and July 3 at New 
York’s Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

Keeping the tone light in 

the interest of attracting the 
largest possible attendance, 
war pictures have been ruled 
out. There may have been 
nothing particularly gay about 
the subject matter which oc- 
cupied the artists of the pre- 
war Europe, or about the man- 
ner in which they recorded it, 
but they were free to paint 
flowers or bathers without 
propaganda value and without 
charges of “escapism.” 
CEZANNE: “Bathers,” oil sketch 
(top of page). 
LENT BY MR. MARSHALL FIELD 
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Almost the entire embattled 
globe, as it once was, comes 
in for a viewing. In addition to 
painters of such United Na- 
tions as China, Russia, Britain, 
Australia, Canada, Palestine, 
Mexico, and the United States, 
there has been heavy drawing 
upon the French from Pissar 
ro to Picasso, and artists from 
such other occupied regions 
as Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
and Holland are shown. 

Courbet, Cézanne, Gau- 
guin, Renoir, and Lautrec set 
the qualitative standard for 
the last century’s contribution 
from the other side of the At 
lantic, while Ryder, Bellows, 
Homer, and Eakins (see color- 
plate opposite) represent our 
own. Contemporary quality 
aims as high. Collectors and 
dealers have codperated in the 
effort of Marie Sterner who 
arranged the exhibit. 
SPEICHER: “Portrait of Mrs. G. 
MacCulloch Miller” (left). 


LENT BY MRS.G. MACCULLOCH MILLER 
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CHICAGO'S Art Institute, by gift of 
the Society for Contemporary Art, got 
“The Pier on Sunday,” a_prize-win 
ning canvas by the self-taught New 
Yorker James Lechay 


IN COLUMBUS Walt Kuhn’s 3-week 


art course and one man show just cul- 


minated in the purchase by the Gai 
lery of Fine Arts of one of his famous 
circus types, “Veteran Acrobat.” 





BOSTON’S new “living At 
policy brought 1§ new pict 
Museum of Fine Arts collect 
spring. Included js “Vermont 
by a skillful young artist, Joh 


. 


AMERICAN MUSEUMS AC 


DETROIT buys American, 
chased through the Merrild | 
Institute of Arts now owns 
Watkins’ ‘‘Stilblite”” charact 
informal but splendid in 


YN’S new ‘living American’ 
brought 1§ new pictures to 
m of Fine Arts collections this 
Included is “Vermont Barns’”’ 
killful young artist, John Koch 


MS ACQUIRE 


ROIT buys American, too. Pur 
| through the Merrild Fund, the 
ite of Arty sow owns Franklin 
ns’ ‘‘Stilblite,’ characteristicall\ 
ial but spkndid in color. 


AMERICANS 


PHILADELPHIA'S gifts in American 
painting, announced in our last issue, 
included ‘“‘Au Café” by Leon Kelly, 
newly presented to the Museum of 
Art by Mr. Bernard Davis 
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rTHE ROCHESTER Memorial Art 
Gallery chose a painting shown in 
New York last vear, Whitney Hovt’s 
“Abandoned Railroad.” For other 
American museum buys see page 8. 
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Patriot Ph yslognomies 
on Parade 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


PATRIOT, like anybody else, suffers in posterity from the 
A paintings that have been done of him. ‘That is, if they are 
bad. Yet Washington would be satisfied, for in all the innumer 
able times that he was painted before and after his death, he 
has almost never been made an inartistic figure. ‘To those, like 
Charles Willson and Rembrandt Peale, Stuart, and others, who 
painted him from the life, the moderation yet quiet firmness of 
his character must have been inspirational. As a recent histo 
rian, ‘Iheodore Maynard, has said, under Washington’s exterior 
lava boiled. 

By means of an exhibition of paintings and sculptures called 
Parade of Patriots” held at the Hotel Gotham branch of the 
Grand Central Galleries, for the benefit of scholarships in 
\merican citizenship at Barnard College, Columbia University, 
we can see which of our great men and women have been most 
generously treated by art. ‘l'ake the famous Adamses of Massa 
chusetts: Samuel, John, Abigail, and John Quincy. In this ex 
hibition Copley and Stuart divide the four between them, Cop 





LENT BY MRS. GEORGE F. BAKER 


A RARE “Portrait of John Paul Jones” by the Polish-born Daniel 
Chodowiecki hints at this artist’s better known caricaturing style. 





LENT BY MRS. HAROLD LEHMAN 


BRILLIANT RED coat and shrewd characterization give dash and inter 
est to the “Portrait of John Lewis” by Charles Willson Peale. 


ley doing Samuel and John Quincy; Stuart, John and Abigail. 
The Copleys are superior on every count. Copley has brought 
out the firebrand (which glows in the eyes) behind Samuel’s 
substantial exterior; he has sensed the poetry in the young John 
Quincy, one of his finest canvases and coming from that mine 
of Copleys, the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. John and Abi- 
gail by Stuart, each lent by Mrs. Robert Homans and the Adams 
Memorial Society, do not show Stuart in his best mood. They 
seem painted by a tired artist who uninterestingly renders areas 
of the sitters’ complexion in unmodulated, rather smearsome 
red. But give Stuart a young woman like Mrs. Robert Morris to 
paint and he ceases to ail. His head of her, for there is nothing 
more of her on the canvas, must be one of the New York Public 
Library's proudest possessions because it is more than on a pat 
with the famous Martha Washington. How sensitive Stuart’s 
personality was to the fair sex is shown by such work compared 
with the vague portrait of Thomas Jefferson and the sloppy one 
of John Jay. Lesser artists, as may be evidenced at the New 
York Historical Society, did these particular patriots up brown: 
Joseph Wright doing Jay; and Asher Durand, Robert Field, and 
Rembrandt Peale doing Jefferson. 

A painter from whom or from prints after whose work both 
Copley and Stuart may have learned was the honest Scotch art- 
ist, Allan Ramsay. ‘There is no nonsense and yet much decora- 
tion to his medallion-framed portrait of Henrietta Duer, lent by 
Alice Duer Miller, whose The White Cliffs, last year a best 
seller, is enlightened modern patriotism of a high order by a 
subtle and wholesome mind. The colors in the Ramsay are cool 
and liquid like Stuart’s, but the drawing is firmer. 

When in turn Copley and Stuart began to be imitated and 
even copied, then the wine of art was diluted. At times Edward 
Savage was a fine copyist, but he (Continued on page 44) 
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machine parts, the pace of every indi 
vidual’s life quickened. Yet with all this 
a group of New Britain’s businessmen 
are supporting their museum with more 
enthusiasm than ever before. Just last 
month a large purchase of American 
paintings testifies to the fact that there is 
place and time for art in the production 
schedule of one of New England's busi- 
est manutacturing centers. 
'he Art Museum of the New Britain 
Institute goes back to 1903 and a deed of 
trust for the purchase of paintings made 
by the late John B. Talcott. Cataloguing 
the works acquired since then reads like 
a graph of American taste since 1900, 
First the nineteenth century landscapists 
came in for attention—work by Blake- 
lock, Homer, Wyant and Inness. These 
were followed by innovators of the early 
century, by Arthur B. Davies and Henri, 
ae t.. —_E ' PAS by Ryder and Luks. A more recent 
ye ‘ al stratum has brought Burchfield, Marsh, 
P — — >| lacovleff, Berman, and George Grosz. 


ae - Sa ; : By 1934, when Mrs. Charles Landers 


ACQUIRED BY THE ART MUSEUM OF THE NEW BRITAIN INSTITUTE left her house to the city as a museum, 
NEW ENGLAND has no more haunting interpreter than Stephen Etnier who captures the chill 


; art had made its place in New Britain. 
bright sunlight and sea distances of the Maine coast in “Laying the Keel 


I'he Landers house is in the quiet west- 
end residential section of town. Like oth- 
er constructions of its period it is ample, 


o 
New Americans for informal, friendly. In the installation all 


efforts were made to preserve this atmos- 


. - yhere and the visitor to these quiet pan- 
New Britain | 


eled ground-floor rooms, with their wel- 


coming fireplaces and comfortable chairs, 

T ONE time New Britain, Connec-  plements of peace. This town of some has the privileged sense of examining 
ticut, was called “the hardware 75,000 inhabitants had its art gallery as a + somebody’s private collection in his 
city.” That was before the war when its _ matter of course, supported by prosperous own house. On the upper floor modern 
many manufacturies were busy turning citizens. Then overnight came the call for simplicity prevails, grey-toned walls and 
out hammers, saws, nails, and other im- _ production. Factories switched to making monkscloth draperies forming the back- 


ground for the print collection and for 
PRIVATE HOUSE into art museum: paneled walls, open fireplaces, comfortable furniture makes changing exhibits of local artists. 
the setting for New Britain citizens to enjoy pictures. Below, in the East Gallery featuring Whitnes F wl i “ © ale hie 
Museum loan show, paintings by Burchfield (opposite) and Rockwell Kent (over mantelpiece ) urther requests now make possible 


the enlargement of the gallery’s activities, 
traveling shows from museums and art 
dealers having become a regular part of 
the season’s program. In January 1941 
an exhibit specially selected by the Whit- 
ney Museum, combined with offerings 
from the Museum of Modern Art, re- 
ceived wide attention and was influential 
in the selection of the current purchases. 

The sixteen new oils, nine watercolors, 
and five etchings bring to the New Brit- 
ain public the kind of painting it likes 
and understands—items like Etnier’s 
handsome “Laying the Keel,” Julien Bin- 
ford’s “The Needlewoman,” or Dean Fau- 
sett’s lush landscapes. A William Harnett 
lays down earlier tenets of our native tra- 
ditions while Eakins’ “Old Lady Sewing” 
fills an important niche in the consecu- 
tive story of American art. 
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THE PLASTIC ART OF ANCIENT AMERICANS 


LENT BY THE 


PEABODY MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, TO THE SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM OF ART 


PANAMA'S ancient Coclé culture, noted for its goldsmithing, is exemplified by this breastplate whose repoussé design of beasts pays tribute to natural forces 


ICH and ritualistic, the splendid gold, stone, and terra- 

cotta sculpture made by Pic tiiienhien Americans living 
from the north of Mexico to the Pacific coastal plain of South 
America has set a standard still aimed at by modern Americans 
(see pages 10 to 19). The ferocity, vitality, and invention of 
these carvings, exemplified above and on the following pages, 
may now be measured at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
in the most comprehensive exhibition of its kind ever held in 


this country, carefully arranged by Maurice Ries of Tulane Uni- 
versity. In general the Mayan, the Aztec, and the Inca practiced 
his art as part of an elaborate ritual in the placating of peculiarly 
savage gods. But there are also objects of daily use such as 
pottery, personal ornaments, and weavings whose fineness has 
become a byword the exhibition of which at this particular time 
is not only significant as a gesture of good-will but gives Amer- 
icans a long-range view of the heritage of our Western soil. 





LENT BY JOHN WISE, NEW YORK SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM 


BOLIVIA'S mountains, overlooking the Peruvian desert coast, were design. Stemming from nature yet having ritualistic import, the 
the home of the Tiazhu2znaco, great weavers of textiles of elaborate finely woven piece above is executed in wool on cotton. 
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LENT BY THE MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE, TULANE UNIVERSITY SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM 


SEMI-MYTHICAL are the still imperfectly identified Olmec people euthors of this jadeite figurine embodying the liquid linearity and 
of Mexico, the first great American artists. They were the probable keen observation of their highly sophisticated sculpture. 
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LENT BY MR. & MRS. WALTER C. ARENSBERG, LOS ANGELES SANTA BARBARA MUSEUM 


CLOSEST to European standards comes the sure, well defined rhyth 


lived near the modern city of Tampico. Their gift for design, perhaps 
mic, and technically accomplished work of Mexico's Totonecs who 


also for caricature, is revealed in this incomplete limestone head 








OUR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


ARTIST & Gallery 
and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition 


CORNET, Wildenstein 
‘cee ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 49) 


CRESPI, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 24) 


HOSKINS, No. 10 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 23) 


KNOOP, Wildenstein 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 8) 


KONI, 
American British 
(see ART NEWS 
May 15, p. 24) 


LECHAY, Valentine 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 23) 


MARTINS, Valentine 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 42) 


MONTY, 
Gallery of Modern Ar 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 23) 


RIBAK, A.C.A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
May |, p. 36) 


SOLER, Zborowski 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 4!) 


STELLA, Knoedler 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 21) 


TANGUY, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, 
May 15, p. 21) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Alden Jewell—E. A. J 


reveal a very sensitive talert. The artist 
works with great simplicity. and there is ro 
mistaking the true perceptiveness of his 
vision H.D 


Her work is crisp, generally high-keyed and 
gay. affording flavorsome glimpses of her 
native land. Note particularly “The Kitchens 
Corner.’ E.A.J 


These are frankly picturesque papers, among 
which ‘‘Flood Tide,’’ “Fisherman's Sun- 
day’’ and ‘‘Mawsett Wharf’ seem to me 
among her most successful. H.D 


Her portrait heads do, however, bring Des- 
piau a little to mind. Her own style is much 
less individual than this, but there is the 
same sort of pervasive serenity. This is 
work that might be described as very quiet 
—quiet, never arresting, always sincere. 

E. A. 4. 


The sphynx-like monumental stone head of 
Marshal Pilsudski, the spirited and sympa- 
thetic portrait of Marian Anderson . . . to- 
gether with a beautifully wrought wood 
panel of the crucifixion are earnest of both 
technical facility and depth of feeling be- 
yond the decorative promise of some of the 
other pieces. H. D. 


Lechay breathes a suggestion and lets it go 
at that. Yet some of the oils and particulariy 
some of the water-colors suggest quite a 
good deal with almost no paint. g. 6:3. 


1... should be very much surprised to 
learn that Maria Martins had at no time 
felt the influenee of Pierre Bourdelle. .. . 
It is not the coyness that recalls Bourdelle, 
but rather a kind of fleur-de-lesque fanci- 
ness of line. Quite unlike all such fol-de-rol 
are the austerely simplified, somberly e'o- 
quent heroic figures. E.A. 4. 


certain novelty invests at times an 
approach that seems now ‘‘primitive,’’ again 
more consciously that of an artist bent on 
developing an individual style. S. & & 


Ribak seems to be undergoing a sea change 
in his work, with brighter, cleaner color, a 
new zest in living and new surface values 
coming uppermost in his work. A veil ot 
somberness seems to have been lifted from 
his landscapes. H. D. 


The terracotta head of Rivera is fittingly 
massive and forceful, while a portrait and 
the idealized ‘‘Sappho,"’ together with the 
figure drawings in sanguine, are essentially 
in decorative vein. Stress on finish and a 
natural lyricism are apparent tendencies ir 
his work. H. D. 


A 1936-37 Barbados series proves of no 


great moment. To me certain pastels 
and oils done this year and in 1941 seemed 
the best things in the show. That is always 
gratifying, when an artist's latest work 
appears the best. E.A. J. 


Tanguy paints, with great cunning, over- 
tones that echo off into limitless empyrean. 
The sense of timeless infinitude is still con- 
veyed, though perhaps not quite so haunt- 
ingly as of old, because his foreground 
“desert furniture’’ is so much brighter and 
stouter. E.A. J. 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. BC 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


The artist's drawing in these pictures is as 
good as his sentiment, which is to say that 
he draws very well and with a touch of 
personality, as well as with evident sym 
pathy and understanding c.B 


does very well to keen us entertained 
and happy. The pictures might be summed 
up briefly and collectively as ‘Costa Rica 
and Costa Ricans,"' although this would 
give little account of her humor, which is 
important in her work, as is also her spon- 
tanecus sense of pattern and color c.B 


what a true grasp upon form she 
really has is made plain by her three nudes 
in bronze, which are not only sound in 
technique but show a feeling for grace sug- 
gesting worthy contact with the art of 
Despiau, invo'ving ro toss of originality 


R. C. 


Fiuent and decisive in his conventional 
portrait characterizations, including heads 
of C. Aubrey Smith, Marian Anderson and 
others, Koni demonstrates deeper spiritual 
and emotional values in other and monu- 
mental works. showing able adaptation to 
varied sculptural concepts. c.B 


His views are the simplest designs, not 
more than fluid, spontaneous impressions, 
and the color is very lightly distributed. 
Lechay seems to argue for restraint in 
painting and to suggest to us that light and 
sensitive generalizations can contain much 
of the decorative essence of a work of art. 


c. B. 


makes a stimulating show because, 
among other things which work to her 
advantage, she is a confident and imagina- 
tive woodearver and modeler. She works 
with exuberance in interpreting nudes end 
other figures in animate poses, and achieves 
a monumental dignity with restraint in other 
and more spiritual subjects. c. B. 


. . « the architecture and streets of Marhat- 
tan fall into strange and blocky forms 
before his eyes. He uses a certain criss- 
crossing of lines to denote structural mass, 
and this is reconciled with atmospheric 
color that springs more from the imagina- 
tion than from nature. The net resu!t is 
poetic but unexciting. c. B. 


. . are sensitive and skilful, showing an 
artist of marked technical ability. In the 
most formal of his subjects his sense ot 
form and balance is comparable with the 
products of Renaissance artists, whereas, 
. » « his nudes suggest the lightly animate 
forms of Rodin’s drawings. c. B. 


Stella’s recent work, which makes up a 
good part of the show, maintains essential 
contacts with the mood and spirit of his 
in all save his figure 
. Particularly handsome are 
the pastels of his Barbados series wherein 
a mystica! quality in landscape is evoked 
R. C. 


earlier creations, 
paintings. . 


with his best feeling and color. 


. relies much on a fusion of poetry with 
his abstract design, taking for his usual 


motive which is evidently a deserted sea- 


shore, on which he constructs, as on a 
stage set, a pattern of symbolic forms and 
colors. Nature, one feels, is somewhere in 
the picture. But between inspiration and 
actualization his subject matter undergoes 


a strange and curiously fascinating trans- 
formation. 


c. B. 


SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 


. seems to bring a certain sympathy of 
her own to the oft-painted Gaspe country. 
Her version of the place seems to ring 
true in the grayed luminosity she finds 
in its skies and stretches of sea set against 
its towering headlands. M. U. 


. submits a number of portrait heads all 
of which are subtly characterized and ad- 
mirable in taste. The three best are the 
well-known musicians, Edward Johnson, Dr. 
Koussevitsky and Noward Hansen. 


H. McB 


it is quite a full display, the sculpture 
ranging from some _ interesting portrait 
busts to purely imaginative conceptions. 
In nearly all, emotional rather than purely 
plastic considerations seem to have domi- 
nated the artist M. U 


Mr. Lechay is an impressionist of discre- 
tion and taste, using his colors economically 
but always to good purpose. The bayous, 
the iron baleonies, the courtyards, the palm 
trees, are all there in his drawings, ard 
always exerting the old nostalgic charm. 
H. McB. 


The first aspect of Mme. Martins’s work 
is of a frank luxuriance that, to a north- 
erner, seems tropical. The second 
aspect of Mme. Martins’s art is its chal- 
lenging femininity. Her ‘‘Eve’’ is completely 
emancipated from the cold intellectuality of 
the north; it is frankly sensual, as, no 
doubt, Eve actually was. HK. McB. 


The rigidities and solidities which some- 
times shock us in our towering buildings 
are always evaded by this artist who in- 
variably gives a dreamlike quality to his 
recollections of them, and paints them with 
a freedom that is at all times ca‘ligraphic. 

H. McB. 


The life around him . . . seems to furnish 
him ample material. In the city he seems to 
find interest in the boxing clubs or in a 
championship match in a billiard parlor, or 
even in a family in a kitchen, painting all 
with apparently equal interest and quiet 
competence. M.U. 


speaks always with rude force. He 
aims for the ‘‘knock out’’ and sometimes 
when he just misses the target the resulting 
confusion is on a vaster scale than the con- 
fusions that acerue to discreeter poets, but 
it is impossible not to respect the valiant 
combats with nature . . that he under- 
takes, and in which he so often comes off 
the victor. H. McB. 


Yves Tanguy is a seer. He picked up a 
few ideas out at LaGuardia Field and began 
reconstructing the future on that basis. 
The Tanguy pictures to mé are distinctly 
cheering like flying from bad weather into 
good, like getting rid of the bumnay moun- 
tain air-eurrents and seeing beautiful land- 
ing places ahead of you. And besides all 
that, they are very neat and nicely colored 
and decorative. H. McB. 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS 
OPINIONS OF ONE 
CONDENSED 


MAN 
FOR QUICK 


SHOWS 
REFERENCE 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Margaret Breuning—M. B 

WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Gerauer—E. G 


. in these simple linear studies hy 
seems wonderfully to capture the tempera. 
ment of the humble peasants and peasant 
children he depicts. They are at once 
poignant and earthy, warmly appealing and 
yet classic E.G 


Her draftsmanship is deft but easy. Her 
compositions invariably have movement 
sometimes created by the play of colors one 
against the other, sometimes by the de. 


velopment of pattern and sometimes by 
both. E.G 


The artist is explicit in her records of 
landscape . . . yet there is a curious sense 
of isolation and mysterious withdrawal from 
the world implicit in these realistic state. 
ments. Perhaps, some of this effect is due 
to the almost uniformly low notes of the 
palette S. @ 


A group of terracotta figurines are in a 
different and more contemporary idiom of 
exaggerated rhythms and slight distortions 
which give the figures great vitality. Noth- 
ing indicates the gifts of this sculptor more 
than her ability te work effectively in these 
highly-contrasted forms of her art. 


‘ . there is a remarkable combination of 
breadth and vigor of design with sensibility. 
‘“Crucifixion’’ and ‘St. Sebastian’ are 
fresh, original developments of familiar 
themes in which a nice balance is main- 
tained between physical suffering and 
spiritual power. M.B 


The watercolors, carried out in pure washes, 
are tenuous in their pale hues and vague 
indications of form, yet they convey a defi- 
nite impression of place in a highly sen- 
sitive idiom of personal expression. Mr. 
Lechay is not only a good painter, but an 
artist who does not fritter away his effects 
in negligible details. M. 8B 


Definitely it is in the modern vein, utiliz- 
ing such simplifications and distortions as 
have become almost inevitable with the 
modernists. And yet is it modern? Oddly, 
these free-standing, over-size studies of 
voluptuous, sensuous women suggest to me 
nothing so much as the spirit—not the 
form—of Hindu sculpture. E. G. 


What he has attempted to do is interpret 
the skyline of New York at various times 
of day and night in the loose, opalescent, 
luminous idiom of the French impression- 
ists. It doesn’t ring true, however. He 
hasn't their sparkle or vibrancy or chro- 
matic harmony. His colors are often taste- 
less. And, worst of all, his pictures have 
no underlying sense of form. E.G 
Unfortunately, a number of pictures I'd 
like charitably to dismiss as ‘‘unfinished”’ 
are included. On the other hand, and more 
than balancing the seales, are such com- 


positions as Farm in New York State and 
Shadow Boxers. E. G. 


Most of the drawings, in fact, are proj- 
ects for elaborate building pediments and 
facades, and rather conventional in their 
development, though unquestionably the 
product of a very considerable skill. But the 
pair of sculptured heads are something else 
again. g. & 
‘Factories, New Jersey’’ possesses much 
of this power of vivid, ecstatic expression 
subdued to formalized design in astonish- 
ing richness of color. But there are many 
other aspects to this work, particularly the 
handsome decorative designs which the ar- 
tist produces in his still lifes . . has 
escaped mannerism while retaining a per- 
sonal style. u. 8 
While in a sense Tanguy’s pictures are 
all at the bottom of the canvas, the subtiety 
of light and color in the immensity of sky 
seems to give a harmonious balance. In all 
the paintings it is possible to forget about 
the symbolism and enjoy the give and take 
of formal relations and the purity avd 
beauty of the color. . B. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


MONET 


Nena the shimmer of his late 
itmospheric tours de force the 
true vitality of Claude Monet is 
too often overlooked. Reshuffling 
the cards, Paul Rosenberg, as the 
final exhibition in his all-star sea 
son, has brought together eleven 
canvases to show a creative artist 
rather than an anatomist of light 
Here, in work of that period be 
tween 1876 and 1888 when Impres 
sionism was struggling for hard-won 
honors before it lost itself in vapor 
ous mist, is the early strength which 
preceded the late flimsiness. 

It is as the painter of the sort of 
Whistler later carried 
to its logical conclusion that the 


decoration 


twenty-six year old Monet greets us 
in the full-length portrait of his first 


wife as La Japonaise pirouetting in 
a scarlet emblazoned kimono. In 
1580, four years after it was painted, 
the artist, hard up, sold it at auc 








= 


PAUL ROSENBERG GALLERY 
MONET: “Mme. Monet a la Japo- 


naise,” 1876. 


tion. ‘The buyer for 100 francs, 
young Count de Rasty, kept it till 
1918. It had been a sound invest 
ment. 

But an entirely other Monet ap 
pears in the firm yet glistening 
Corbeille de Pommes and in the 
landscapes which make up the rest 
of the show. Soothing and fragrant 
is the view of Argenteuil of 1877, 
recalling Manet in the crispness 
of its silhouetted buildings reflected 
in the water, the deep-toned splen 
dor of its floral foreground. But 
the urge of the experimenter was 
upon him, and we find him the 
next year, in La Pluie, depicting the 
violet light of a wet day as in later 
canvases he analyzes landscapes in 
the blazing sun of the South of 


France. Yet never in the pictures 
shown here do we feel art. sacri 
ficed to science. Les Sapins de 
Varengeville, for example, is a ve 
racious statement of trees in cool 
blue shade and bright sunlight, but 
it is the sweep of its composition 
ind the exciting contrast of its 
tonalities that we notice first. In the 
peaceful Marine a Bordighera with 
its vista, over misty olive trees, to 
the blue sea, and Palmiers a Bordi 
ghera, dazzling in green richness, he 
takes us to that Italian town near 
the French border where the Italian 


armv now awaits its thrust D.B 


PERRINE 
PROBER into chords of color 


l so that the eye may rotate 
around a canvas is what Van Dear 
ing Perrine has become. His oils, 
sometimes on Canvas, sometimes on 
paper, and his pastels, at the Grand 
Central Vanderbilt Galleries, never 
leave you with a barren stretch. 
here are no “holes’’ in this paint 
ing. One color merges into a re 
lated tone. ‘he only thing that 
need be stable is the central theme 
element, a lifeboat, a dory, or a 
team of horses on the beach. Per 
rine’s deeply serious art has achieved 
some fine results in luminism, with 
the eve looking into the source of 
light. The beauty of his chords is not 


obvious but captivating. j.W.l 


CALDER 


Le seventh show at the Matisse 


Gallery of Alexander Calder’s 
mobiles and stabiles is on. One of 
the rarer stabiles is a two-formed 
one, black as ink, which is batlike 
or crowlike. Nearer than the sufhx 
“like” one doesn’t dare approach to 
Calder’s meaning. Suggestability is 
the core of this art. Yet it has per 
fect logic, balance, and taste of its 
own, like a Lewis Carroll world. 
The newer things Calder has done 
are to be seen in the use of shards 
of glass, either from  green-blue 
pickle jars or from topaz-colored 
beer bottles. Hung against a black 
base and on thin wires, they com 
pose a gorgeous mobile. An _ excit 
ing show as always. Se aye 


YUN GEE 


NHOWN at Milch for the benefit 
.) of the Democracy in Action 
Fund of the British American Am 
bulance Corps is a retrospective of 
paintings by the Chinese-American, 
Yun Gee, to whose Oriental and 
American artistic sources are added 
a generous dash of the Parisian. Son 
of an American-Chinese father, he 


GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES 


VAN DEARING PERRINE: “A Color and Light Symphony.” 


was born in Canton and had his 
first art training an San Francisco. 
Here Cubist forms expressed in 
subtle Eastern tonalities won him 
recognition and an invitation to 
show his work in Paris. ‘There were 
several visits to France with dis 
plavs at Berrheim-Jeune. 

His recent Milch, 
bright, crisp, often gaily fantastic, 
sound 


pictures at 


a special timbre quite dif 
ferent from the traditional Chinese 
motifs of the earlier ones first seen 
here ten years ago at the Brooklyn 
Museum. Line is his strong point, 
ind in Lady on Horse an easy, con 
tinuous stroke encloses forms tinted 
with Picassoesque pinks and _ blues. 

‘his artist’s large and_ timely 
watercolor, Burma Road, will be 
raffled for the benefit of the Ambu 


lance Corps. D. B. 


ABSTRACT 

HE Museum of Living Art, 

which despite the fact that it 
introduced the first Picassos and 
Braques to America claims to be no 
more than a reference room for the 
working painter or sculptor, has 
hung for the summer months a 
cross-section of its protégés. The 
range runs from early ones like 
Mondrian, who no longer needs 
championing, to the brand new 
Slobodkina, a find indeed for her 
extremely personal forms and color 
sense. Born in Siberia and now en 
gaged as a textile designer, Slobod 
kina gives us a small composition 
n which fingers of geranium-red 
ire balanced by a wonderfully po- 
tent note of dark blue. 

Susie Frelinghuysen has produced 
perhaps her solidest composition in 
a big, bold black-brown-white affair 
with parallel textural lines of great 
richness — a real museum piece 
which could hang alongside any 
Gris. Oppesite George L. K. Morris 
draws the eye into his canvas with 
shaded passages to bring it up short 
on sharp black hooks and bars. ‘The 
little upright Heélion has translucent, 
singing color, the small Ozenfant 
greater frankness than most. Charles 
Shaw, who favors trapezoid shapes, 





does a real visual tour de force in 
his grey and tan composition. The 
effect is of glass panes suspended in 
space, only the ones which seem 
furthest forward are really recessed 
by about an inch. His grey and pink 
arrangement is entirely pleasing. 
Last but not least the show is re 
markable in that it includes one of 
the few Gallatins ever hung in this 
self-effacing artist’s own museum. 
This is a tall panel centering a kind 
of panoply which runs its sober and 
extremely handsome scale from egg 
shell white to strong dark browns 
and greens. R. F. 


PRIMITIVES 
| ARRY STONE’S Primitive 


Gallery in opening its second 
show, a loan exhibition of Ameri 
can primitive painting, times it 
with the issuance of Jean Lipman’s 
impressive book on the same jub 
ject. Indeéd Mrs. Lipman lends 
nine of the present hanging, one 
of them the very interesting water 
color Blue House in which the 
whole appearance of symmetry in 
chimneys, smoke, trees, and win 
dows is aided by the single color 
blue. Museums, too, have loaned: 
the Whitney its elegant Runaway 
Horse, the Museum of Modern Art 





MUSEUM OF LIVING ART 


SUSIE FRELINGHUYSEN: 


“Composition.” 























































































































BONESTELL GALLERY 


ARTHUR MURPHY: “Auburn Vine\ 


its well known Hudson River Scene 
and The York Family at Home, 
where Mr. York, aet. 30, and Mrs 
York, aet.26, are separated by a 
long table on which lie the Bible 
and other books and by Mr. York's 
newspaper. Under the table sits the 
cat and in Mrs. York’s lap a tiny 
baby. An interesting, excellently se 


lected show fw. 


DREW-BEAR; MURPHY 
MMWIRTY vears ago Jessie Drew 


Bear, an Englishwoman, found 
ed the London Flower Shop, Phil 
adelphia equivalent of New York's 
Constance Spry. In 1938 the gift of 
a paintbox allowed her to put down 
on canvas a life-long passion for 
flowers. Results appear at the Bone 
stell Gallery. Mrs. Drew-Bear lit 
erally belabors her pictures with 
blooms. The effect is a kind of de 
lirious Persian rug, each scene be 
ing enclosed in a series of figured 
borders within borders. Entrancing 
lv varied and imaginative, these 
quickly efface any impression of 
naiveté or lack of skill. 

Arthur Murphy, watercolorist, is 
an adopted Californian. All his pa 
pers are free, sweeping, wet, and 
atmospheric after the manner of 
this competent school, but at least 
three stand head and_ shoulders 
above it. In Hay Fields, Autumn 
Vineyards, and White Beach Mur- 
phy outdoes himself both in velvet- 
smooth handling of his sopping 
washes and in genuine artistic com- 
prehension. A Chinese scroll painter 
could be proud of the last-men- 
tioned work, so reduced and refined 
it is. R. F. 


RAVESON 


NE of the best shows the 
Associated American Artists 
have held is the present one—his 
first solo flight—by Sherman Rave- 


40 





ards,” watercolor 


son, the voung art director. It’s 
horses, horses, horses, with him 
l'rotters, ears comfortably back; polo 
ponies, placid at the goal posts 
while their riders tilt to get the ball 
between; race-horses, straining at 
limned with 
training hoods on—are part of the 
world that 


portray with such ease and with 


intense gaits and 
Raveson’s watercolors 


much body color. Yet because he 


is so artistic at painting action, 
Raveson must not be judged by 
these scenes alone. His quieter com 
positions, like Florida Retreat, with 
its red roof and filigreed trellises 
gleaming; Dories, Modern Glouces 
ter, where a woman sketching is 
mostly buried in the color red (hat, 
blouse, and rag for cleaning 
brushes), are admirable. The best 
painting—to be invidious in the 
midst of much that is astonishingl, 
good—is Rocks, where a tide runs 
swiftly past rocks that are sunny 
and brown. Everything he paints is 


full of tremulous air. J.W.L. 


GREATER INDIA 

HAT very topical region from 

Afghanistan on the west to Java 
on the south and Indo-China on the 
east, embraced during the first mil- 
lennium of our era by the culture of 
Greater India, is the subject of a 
major exhibition at the galleries of 
C. T. Loo. Shown for the benefit 
of Chinese war orphans is a repre 
sentative range of the Indian and 
Indonesian sculpture so inseparably 
hound to the philosophical-religious 
thought of the Hindu and the Bud 
dhist. Dating from the second to 
the sixteenth century, these carvings 
will be fully illustrated in the next 
issue of ART News. 

Companion to the display is the 
excellent catalogue by John Pope 
of Columbia University, invaluable 
particularly for the non-specialist. 
In addition to reproductions and 





full iconographic explanations of 
each of the sixtv-nine exhibits, is a 
lucid introduction in which the 
uuthor discusses the position of thc 
stone cutters, artists by hereditary 
position rather than by election, 
who were the often highly gifted 
creators of these monuments. That 
mire for the non-initiate, Hindu 
and Buddhist symbolism, is simply 
enough outlined to permit the Ox 
cidental at least to skim the signif 
cance as well as the aesthetic import 
of what he is beholding. Incidental 
ly, the concentrated historical re 
view is enlightening collateral read 


ing to the morning papers. D. B. 


SEASON’S END 

ROUP shows wind up the sea 

son at Kleemann and at Andre 
Seligmann with a few recent pic 
tures among familiar ones. New 
work at the former gallery includes 
1 spacious and angular landscape, 
Pacific Coast, by the always assured 
Ann Brockman and some streng 
ind looming figure pieces by Eugene 
Higgins. Louis Bosa’s gay Sidewalk 
Market—seen lately at the Metro 
politan—has in concentrated form 
the quality which makes this art 
ist’s distinction: the ability to treat 
narrative in terms of high technical 
and aesthetic standards. Eliot Orr 
is present, still bidding to be the 
Ryder of this generation, and there 
is work by Robert Philipp, Lisa 
Oberteuffer, and Will 
Henry Stevens. 


Magnor, 


Fight painters make up the Selig 
mann exhibit with strong emphasis 
on Jon Corbino’s showy composi 
tions and Rudolf Jacobi’s lyrics of 
Gloucester under a blue, blue sky. 
Ary Stillman commands attention 
with World's Fair — New York 
1940, a new sparkler making much 
of light diffusion in silvery tones. 
\ pair of notable Louis Daniels in 
clude a fresh landscape, while Hen- 









. Pg 
ANDRE SELIGMANN GALLERY 





rv Botkin, distinguished as always, 
Menkes, Isabel Bate, and Harry 


Hering complete the list D.B 


KOCH 
TNAFFECTEDLY 


world as a joyous place is the 


seeing the 


happy gift of Samuel Koch, a prim 
itive whose first one man show is at 
Contemporary Arts. They are most 
ly aspects of Manhattan that he sets 
down in naive but accomplished 
designs, and incidentally no highly 
trained painter has ever made bet 
ter capital out of the Central Park 
Zoo’s cafeteria or the Romanesque 
church in Stuyvesant Park. Born in 
Warsaw, Koch came here in 1910 
ind has earned his living as a mil 
liner. He has been painting for 
twenty vears, and his canvases have 
been shown from Buffalo to Holly 
wood. 

During the summer the all-U, S. 
exhibition of artists sponsored by 
this gallery will be entitled “For 
the Love of America.” D. B 


TURNBULL: TRIO 
TORKERS, agrarian and indus 
WV trial, represented the South for 
Jim Turnbull in the exhibition just 
closed at A.C.A. The St. Louis 
artist is interested in showing the 
good and the bad—the personally 
felt beauties of the landscape, the 
miseries of the sharecropper, the 
erasure of racial prejudice in the 
factories. This he does most effec 
tively when his style is simple and 
straightforward, his colors bright 
and clear. Too often, however, he 
succumbs to that Missouri bog—the 
Bentonesque. When he paints like 
himself instead of like Benton he 
can be a forceful propagandist, as 
in Good Going, The People’s War, 
or he can reach high points of land 


scape lyricism as in The Blue Barn 


ARY STILLMAN; “World's Fair 1940.” 
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FERARGIL GALLERIES 


YEE-PING SHEN HSU: “Red and White Chrysanthemums.” 


ind the excellent early Croton Point 
Inlet 

\.C.A. now has a trio: Norman 
Barr who stresses pattern and geo 
metrical volume in figure groups 
and still-lifes brushed in deep, ring 
ing tones which would make him 
a good poster painter; Louis Tytell 
whose pictorial comments have 
strength though the satire some 
times palls; and Joseph Konzal 
whose small sculptures, some almost 
abstract, deal mostly with the War 
and the civilian effort. 

“Artists in the War” will be the 
large summer exhibit here. Com 
prising many leaders, it is to be the 
initial showing of the Artists’ League 
of America. D.B 


POT-POURRI 

ARVE O. STAHL was once a 

piano teachez. Now he clerks 
in a Stoystown, Pennsylvania, gro 
cery shop for a living and paints 
the rest of the time. Lately he has 
been selling in a big way and his 
pictures at the Studio Guild tell 
why. They are landscapes and they 
show distinct progress from a post 
cardy lake scene to The Lone Oak 
which has quality and good tonal 
values. Lula Teetor Kennedy paints 
flowers with competence and grace, 
May Clindienst does genre with 
color. There is a nineteenth century 
master look to the three tiny pic 
tures of Laura W. Lake, the head 
im particular recalling studies by 
Homer or Eakins. R. F. 


RYTHER; CHINESE 


AINTINGS on glass of a very 

original order—original because 
painted not on what the observer 
sees as surface but on the inner 
side of the glass—are the contribu 
tion of Martha Ryther at the Fe 
targil Galleries. They are extraordi 
nary in showing broad, rich fields 
of color that dovetail with, or 
“kiss,” similar expanses but don’t 
Suggest radical cleavages between 


areas. Deuces Wild ought to win 
the stakes. Interior in Lamplight, 
Evening on Cape Cod, and Street 
in Newburyport, not to forget the 
dachshund and Gandhi, are im 
portant cogs in effecting a neat and 
endearing art. 

In the large main room at the 
back are modern Chinese painted 
scrolls by Professor Chang Shu-Chi 
of Central University, Nanking. 
lhe ones of sparrows, eagles, and 
cocks are best. Professor Chang has 
a special technique of using two 
color brushes and obtaining a deli 
cate shading. His exhibition had as 
companion show—both of them 
for the benefit of United China 
Relief—scrolls of 120 varieties of 
flowers painted by Mrs. Yee Ping 
Shen Hsu. WE. 


IN WATERCOLOR 
gegen cue from the Museum 
of 


Modern Art’s “‘Americans 
1942’ which seems te have set a 
satisfying precedent in such mat 
ters, the watercolor group at Marie 
Harriman’s—her last exhibition “‘for 
the duration”—is arranged as a se 
ries of seven small one man shows. 
Our own favorites were the gou 
aches by Henry Botkin, including 
several splendid horse and _ rider 
themes painted in colors of orange 
and green intensity emphasizing the 
general Russian character of his 
work. Autumn is epitomized in wa 
tercolors by O. A. Renne who likes 
to defy the transparency of the me 
dium by painting one tone over an 
other with effective, if sometimes 
confusing, results. Frank di Gioia 
sounds the light note with painted 
caricatures of tlie overstuffed hu 
man type George Grosz long fa 
vored. Here also are the standard 
papers of Thomas Donnelly, the 
pseudo-primitivism of Patsy Santo, 
the drawn variations of trees by 
Fuller Potter, and Jo Cantine’s in 


cisive pencil figures. 
Another watercolor group is that 
at Estelle Newman’s where the 


work of a newcomer from Texas 
Angela MacDonnell, is outstanding 
for vigor of pattern and compre 
hension of the subtleties of light. 
John Chetcuti, Ruth Lewis, Wil 
liam E. Spader are among others 
here. D. B 


SOLER 
rT. Zborowski Gallery presents 


the drawings of the Spaniard 
Urbici Soler. They are sculptor’s 
drawings, as one can_ tell—even 
without the presence of Soler’s 
Rivera and his Head of Girl—from 
the way in which the form is sum 
marily blocked out. The torsos are 
those of strong people. As drawn 
by Soler, they have a well-reined 
in force and when to them he sets 
small heads, one is not conscious 
of too great disproportion. He 
makes the block-like quality of the 
main anatomical mass very inter 
esting and we await with anticipa 
tion his show of sculpture, now 
promised for next fall. th ee 


SELECTION 

HE Spring Show at the Rehn 

Gallery features twenty-nine pic 
tures by twenty-three of the paint 
ers with whose works this show 
room has become associated. Vying 
for interest with Franklin Watkins’ 
Resurrection is John Wyeth’s Vis- 
itation, a clear and lusciously painted 
kind of stage set, beautifully ar 
ranged between the moon-shot col 
umn of travertine or marble and 
the luxuriantly painted trees whose 
foliage is deeply pitted with red and 
green pigments. The figures of Our 
Lady and Elizabeth are not usual 
being separated by a red glow. The 
artist has undoubtedly given much 
thought to this attractive composi 
tion. In the Watkins again the 
painting, for al! of its feeling, is 





MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


HENRY BOTKIN: “Riders of Camp X,” 





clear and distinct yet informed with 
poetry and sound doctrine. 

Morris Kantor has found a rhyth 
mic though simpler composition 
full of strange beauty in Knotted 
Pines, the tree on the edge of the 
ravine squaring in the composition. 
George Picken’s Burning Leaves is 
more singing in color than his 
brushes generally are. Of the por 
traiture, Alexander James’ Man with 
a Knife, even though only in the 
act of cutting a piece of bread. is 
buoyantly fierce and John Carroll's 
Rate de Ballet is of course pathet 
ically tired. J.W.L. 


JOHNSON 


ESIGNING pictures for the 


nursery which are sprightly and 
illustrative,. appealing in_ their 
brightness to children, and yet not 
too intrusive is no small order. Win 
ifred Johnson, however, long ago 
learned how this could be done, and 
children on both sides of the At 
lantic have been pleased with the 
results. Now, for the benefit of 
“Bundles for America,” the artist 
is showing a generous sampler of 
nursery art at Newhouse. The old 
favorites are there, and in What 
Little Boys Are Made Of and its 
feminine counterpart Miss Johnson 
serves up a very neat bit of Sur 
realism for juvenile consumption. 
She has also executed nursery mu- 
rals, and one spirited screen gives 
an idea of how charmingly she can 
treat large surfaces. D. B. 


ART SCHOOL 

R a quick lift at the stale end 

of the season a visit to the Par 
sons Schoel of Design is recom 
mended. Four floors of the building 
in which the students have worked 
all year now display their products. 
There is something sound and re 


watercolor. 








PINACOTHECA GALLERY 


ALEX REDEIN: ‘‘Corner ot 
Studio.” 
freshing about good commercial 


work, Art applied takes all the trick 
iness out of the art student. It calls 
for accuracy, an appetizingly clean 
technique, succinctness of idea—no 
long-haired nonsense in fact. 

After a tour of the advertising 
group we look forward to the day 
when Moulton, Metzger, Hoppock, 
and Russo, others, are 
turned loose on the back pages of 
our class magazines, and when Mar 
garet Nielsen and V. E. Forker will 
poster our victory campaigns. Fash 
ion drawing calls out the inevita 
ble Vertés and Erik followers but 
some originals too. This is a more 
demanding field in which a_ prac 
tised line must combine with quick 
perceptions and a 


among 


sense of chic. 
Wells and Ciringione have these. 
Among the textiles Yvonne Dar 
rey’s chicken-egg pattern and Bris 
tol’s Man Friday footprints rake 
precedence over anything seen in 
the stores. Caiserman’s brush-line 
drawings are something else again, 
and completely criginal. The show 
adds up to the highest kind of trib- 
ute to Parsons’ instructors and up 
to-the-minute director Van Day 


Truex. R. F. 


REDEIN 


F HE tried to be simpler both as 

to narration and as to color and 
symmetry, Alex Redein at the Pina 
cotheca would be more understand 
able. The green-faced man in The 
Problem is afraid of something, but 
what? Voltaire said ‘“Never tell your 
reader everything; leave something 
to the imagination.” But Redein 
leaves too much. Behind the red 
table in the picture of like name 
there is a chase, but what kind of 
a chase? When Redein can _ be 
simple, as in Still-Life with Wall 


fe 


Paper and Corner of Studio, he is 
effective. When he tries to be 

is in Beach Debris 
i is wide of the | 


} 


His al 


mark. In other 


y ’ 
Tas, 


needs more discipline 


[t lacks pattern IWw.! 


BISHOP 


LI 
eo 


better than long, thick strokes 


hair-lines do some artists 
Isabel Bishop gets crystal clearness 
and tactile values from a fine pen 
Her small-scale drawings at the Mid 
town Galleries are labors of love 
Much better than her etchings in 
understandability and carrying pow 
er, they deal with life as the com 
muting and working office girl or 


g 
even the jobless sees it. Easy, every 


Miss 
Bishop, yet she appears to make 


davish things are found by 


them unconventional and glorious, 
probably because her observation has 


both 


probity and freshness. ‘The 


vawping mouth of a girl eating a 
the toothy mouth of one 


lipsticking, the attitude of a strap 


hot dog, 





MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


ISABEL BISHOP: 


Sandwich.” 


“Girl Eating 


hanger and of a girl at a soda foun 
tain—these are the slight studies 
leading to greater things, but hav 
ing sufficient stimulation in them 
selves. Wet. 


GOBS 

AMES MONTGOMERY 

FLAGG is an old hand at illus 
trating, and in the show (at the 
460 Park Avenue Gallery) of “100 
Gobs,” at whom thirty-six artists 
have had a fling doing likenesses, 
he was not wanting in clients. But, 
celebrated as he is at limning, he 
sees more as Cartoonist than as por 
traitist. He anguiarizes, he blusters, 
and the result, unhappily, is not so 
enjoyable either as photography or 
as art as, for instance, the conserva 


tive well-caught likenesses (on grey 
of John Koch, or the 
richly colored and artistic heads ot 


green paper 


Helen Pitts, or the statuesque, 
straight-necked, erect, and_ intel 
lectually-rendered faces by Antoi 
nette Schulte. Four hundred or 


more boys in the services have posed 
and the hundred 


sketches, plus those on canvas in 


‘ — e 
selec rea One 


oil by Jean Spencer, give a remark 
ably interesting cross-section of our 
\rmy and Navy, worth preserving 


as art alone. No two faces appeat 


+ 


to be even remotely similar. J. w.1 


MARIA 


— full name of the wife of the 

Ambassador to Wash 
ington is Maria Martins, but she 
exhibits her sculpture at the Valen 
tine Gallery under the 
Maria. As a South 
has had the advantages of investi 


Brazilian 


name of 
American she 


gating the exact properties for her 
irt of native woods like jacaranda, 
imbuia, and peroba. In the former 


she has rendered great skill 
lines, as in St 


with 
somewhat twisty 
Francis (belonging to the Metro 
politan Museum), who has an hau 
teur rare with this saint, and Christ. 
In imbuia her Macumba, or witch 
doctor, is blocked out in simple, un 
deviating lines with high patina of 
the natural wood. Her Salomé in 
cast stone is a-twirl with motion, 
though the dancer is on the ground. 
There is a Negroid influence in 
some of Maria’s sculptures and ro 
bustness and motion in all of them. 
One of the most terrifying, pointing 
out, by means of a green finish in 
the contorted face, the ugliness of 


sin, is Eve. ve, a 


AMERICAN 
HEIR last 


the year, the Kraushaar’s group 
of Americans offers twenty 


important show of 
items, 
most of them on the sober, con 
servative side. Strangely enough this 
applies to Schnakenberg’s large The 
Normandie, a documentary view of 





KRAUSHAAR GALLERY 


JOHN KOCH: “Christina.” 


the fire which he could see from his 
West s2nd Street studio but which, 
out of unwillingness to sensational 
ize, he really made quite a drab 
scene. There is nothing dry about 


Dean 


however, a 


Fausett’s Green Mountains, 


Carnegie prize-winner 
keved to the more flamboyant tastes. 
\ nice flash of color comes from 
Gifford Beal’s Yacht Club. ‘The 
Bouché is more crowded than his 
wont but you would know that 
silverv-blue sky anywhere. Here also 
is John Koch’s best, the pig-tailed, 
vellow-frocked Christina whom, for 
interest and pattern, the artist sage 
ly backed against a china cabinet. 

I'wo delights wait in the next 
room. ‘The first in Helicker’s Boat 
vard, Long Island Sound, an ex 


tremely thoughtful and_ individual 


composition whose luscious paint 
surfaces glisten through somber 


color. By contrasts Andrée Ruellan’s 
silvery-golds ring clear as a bell in 
River Bovs, a real distillation of a 
genre scene. Here too are Yaghjian’s 
skaters, black against winter sun, and 
Joseph Barber's still, chill Tidewater, 
mood picture of the show R. F. 


NON-OBJECTIVE 
fe FLOUT science, perhaps, 
Sennhauser makes his composi 
tions resemble the fine web of line 
spun out by some super-recording 
instrument. Although there is un 
doubted fascination to such graph 
like markings, the question might 
be posed whether their importance 
is due to the intrinsic pattern or 
to its associational ideas—in which 
latter case they would not rightly 
belong in the Museum of Non-Ob 
jective Art where they now hang. 
Among other Americans in the up 
Manfredi 
gives off a sharp rat-tat of drum 


per gallery the staccato 


sticks, Antonio introduces some 
swallow-swift play between flying 


wedges of green and blue, and 
Grossman launches a furious attack 


with darts of brilliant color. R.F. 


GROUP 


GROUP show of five exhibi 
LX tors at the Vendome Galleries 
shows among others Mr. Buzzelli 
in the role of porcellanier, at least 
a man who uses a free, sharp 
pointed sort of finger-painting (or 
so it looks) on enamel. ‘There are 
soldiers going to war and compara 
tively calm scenes like a_ heron 
standing in a marsh. The style is 
quick and sweeping. Still-life, cur'- 
ously enough, distinguishes the 
other contributors. Helen Coster 
Train, whose art is marked by a 
strong refinement, exhibits Poppies 
—they are red, yellow, and white 
ones on a yellow-brown paper and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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IN RE DECO 


Progressive Designers 
Furniture Innovations 
YADICAL, priority conscious fui 

niture construction marks a line 
presented at the spacious new 
Forty-ninth Street headquarters of 
Artek-Pascoe, Inc. In addition to 
the handsome functional pieces of 
modern Scandinavian design—in 
cluding the work of Alvar Aalto— 
for which this firm has been noted 
in New York since its establish 
ment here two years ago, chests, 
chairs, and tables of revolutionary 
technique are the news-making in 
novations of Clifford Pascoe and 
Ewald Holtkamp. They save ma 
terials on the priority list, but their 
practic il virtues exceed even this 
topical one. 

“Ladder drawer” design is the 
light, architectural principle incor 
porated in the chests which can as 
well be placed—all sides exposed— 
in the center of a room as against 
the usual wall. Drawers, finished on 
ill four sides, are fitted into a 
ladder-like skeleton. There are no 
sides or backs. For the first time in 
history the waste material of the 
traditional chest is eliminated. 

Ihe second new principle dis 
plaved here, is a solid leg construc 
tion using a new method of lock 
attachment. Such legs, employed for 
tables, chairs, buffets, and so on, 
ire demountable and unbreakable. 
hey are used also for a day-bed 
lounge which turns the trick of 
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ARTEK IN NEW YORK 
REVOLUTIONARY construction: backless, sideless chests designed by Clifford Pascoe and Ewald Holtkamp. 
Drawers, finished on all four sides, are fitted into ladder-like skeletons with no waste of material. 
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being springless, webless, burlapless, 


ind vet comfortable. An arched air 
raid shelter of four inch wooden 


blocks is another timely offering 


Selected Paintings for 
Home Consumption 
N LINE with the policy of both 


institutions of exhibiting paint 
ings and sculpture scaled for do 
mestic embellishment, were Mav 
shows at the American Institute of 
Decorators and the Decorators’ 
Club. At the former were Australian 
and British paintings which would 
be comfortably at home in any resi 
dence, some pictures lent from the 
Australian collection of Mrs. Rich 
ard G. Casey—Peter Purves Smith, 
Mary Cecil Allen, and Robert 
Bonny among them. 

Portraits, most popular of family 
commissioned paintings, were at Dec 
orators’ in the first one-man show 
of the veteran portraitist, Rachel 
Worrall. For sure-fire appeal she 
leans on the English eighteenth 
century manner and turns out 
sugary children, large as life. 


Fashion Designers Plan 
Dashing Interiors 


\" \T ingenious schemes of 
décor two fertile imaginations 
can concoct was shown in the “De- 
signs for Living,” at McMillan, Inc., 
collaboration of Elsa Schiaparelli 
and Marcel Vertés. Some of the 
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MC MILLEN INC. 


LIBRARY SECTION: screen outside, bookshelves inside, designed by 


Elsa Schiaparelli and M. Vertes. 


unique ideas are expressed in Vertes’ 
watercolors, some shown in a small 
scale model, and still others em 
bodied in pieces of furniture actu 
illy constructed, like immense, 
curved, over-stuffed sofas or a gi 
gantic screen which can be deco 
rated on one side and is built to 
hold books on the other. 

The central idea was the plan 





ning of a studio room—a converted 
barn would do nicely—which could 
be arranged in great comfort to 
serve as living-room, dining-room, 
and library. Spaces are skillfully ar 
ranged for each function without 
any actual partitioning. The bed 
room is an ingenious funsome af 
fair mostly of homemade furniture: 
a suspended bed with ivy covered 
saplings for posts; tree-trunk tables 
and even cow horn hooks in the 
closet. The showing of these brain 
storms was for the benefit of the Of 
ficers Service Committee of the 
New York City Defense Council. 


Gay Ceramic Figurines 
By Senie 

COLORFUL terracotta pagent, 
vd well worth a special trip, was 
arranged in the windows of Orre 
fors. The highly individual expres 
sion of the young sculptor Richard 
Harrison Senie, now with the U.S. 
forces, this gay show was plentifully 
peopled by the small dancing fig 
ures, their skirts splendidly aswirl 
in the almost incredibly plastic 
line which has long attracted at 
tention to his work. The dancers, 
mostly Latin American in sugges 
tion, impress one as facile and 
highly decorative sketches. 

In addition to the human figures, 
there are bird forms and bits of 
clay folded in graceful and fan 
tastic shapes, capable of serving as 
fascinating ashtrays, sweetmeat 
dishes, flowerpots, or what you will. 
Almost all originals too complex !n 
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form for mass reproduction, the 
mall things, marked under $1 
ind the dancers, some at less than 


+5 ire Ie 


isonably priced 


Linoleum in the Abstract 


Mural Manner 
OMPLEMENTING contempo 
it the Hans Kno!] 
carved, 
Patricia 
marks the 
this artist, and 


rary furniture 
Showrooms are lacquered 
Smith 


designs of 


linoleums by 
Great variety 
from 


they range 


pure abstractions to simplified but 
objective hgure groups often rem 
niscent of the pictorial conjurings 


Klee or a Miro. It is the 


medium, however, which provides 


of a 


the chief novelty; the design is 


first cut in linoleum, then enameled, 


HANS KNOLI 





You help someone ¢ 
you know... 


= = = 


ORREFORS GALLERIES 


RICHARD SENIE: “Dancing 


Mother and Child” (above). 
PATRICIAL SMITH: Carved 
lacquered linoleum “floor pane” 
(left). 


sometimes creamy smooth, some 
times rough as cement, by means of 
glass chips, pearl essence, plastics, 
metallic powders, and the like—an 


infinite range of surface effects 
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Patriots 


Continued from page 31) 


failed as ever to improve upon a 
fine original. His 
Hancock, lent by 


pany, 


copy of Copley N 
Knoedler & Com 
is a case in point, while in 
his Washington, from the Yale Art 
Gallerv, which owes something to 
Stuart s 
indeterminate 
Savage 


COTMMISSIONS 


Landsdowne type, a weak 
results. Yet 


did not suffer from too few 


portrait 


ind there are canvases 
of his so close to the original from 


} 


which he copied as to be known 


now—so erratic and unchecked has 


ittribution been until of late—as 
originals. 

Most painters seem to go through 
tight and loose styles. Nevertheless 
no hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to what stvle characterizes 


what period. Jarvis began hard and 


then, after Inman had been with 
him, loosened up. His Stephen 
Decatur, a late-period work, lent 


by the United States Naval Acade 
fluid and apparently 
scumbled as a romantic early-period 
Waldo. Another naval hero, much 
better limned as it happens than 


my, IS as 


the Jarvis, is the impressionistic John 
Paul Jones by Daniel Chodowiecki, 
Mrs. Baker. 
Houdon’s bust of Jones, from the 


National 


the finest bust of a naval 


lent by George F. 


Academy, is also here. But 


hero is 
that of Farragut, by Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, who brings out all the 





hrmness and kindliness of the 


} 

nero 
who was beloved by his men and 
who got through the mine-fields of 


in Mobile Bay 


saying “Damn the torpedoes.” 


his era almost by 

Daniel Huntington was also like 
Waldo in having a strain of poetry 
that covered some of his early work, 
but then he 
rockily later, as in 
his Hamilton Fish, lent by Colum 
bia University. On tthe other hand, 


grew determined and 


realistic in his 


Chester Harding, as you can see in 
in early canvas, like his Daniel 
Webster, from the Springfield Mu 
seum of Fine Arts, was stonv and 
colorless at first and only gradually 
lightened up, though even later in 
life his canvases always had a steely, 
unyielding quality, no matter how 
tactilely he modeled and painted 
stuffs like lace and l'wo 
portraits of Andrew Jackson by dif. 


ferent men show these stylistic gam 


dresses 


uts: one, a crayon drawing by Sully, 
is fresh and 
oil by 


dewy, the other, an 
Ralph Eleazer Whitesides 
Earl, son of the more famous Ralph, 
is wooden and prim. Earl’s Jackson 
has a mouth as rigidly etched as 


though the lips had been carven 
by the maker of ship figure-heads, 
Ralph had other 
styles for painting Jackson, for, after 
Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, Earl, 


living in Jackson’s household for 


Doubtless young 


nine years until his death, appears 
to have consumed his time painting 


give to 


the 


-GIVE NOW! 


O 


ART DEALERS COMMITTEE 


Charles R. Henschel, 


Chairman; 


Rudolf 


Heinemann, 


Henry Kleemann, Mrs. Bradford Perin, Wm. F. Davidson 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


720 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Art Galleries 


N.W. Corner of 56th Street 


JUNE-JULY, 1942 
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DURAND-RUEL 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1&03 


Ta 


XIX Century 


French Paintings 


NEW YORK 
12 East 57th Street 


PARIS 
37 Avenue de Friedland 


pictures of his hero, next to whose 
tomb in Charleston he is buried 
\ very interesting adjoining room 


; 


ontains some scenes of famous 
events. Five of these are war scenes 
ind thev are balanced by the svm 
metry and primitivism of Edward 
Hicks’ celebrated Penn Signing the 
I'reatvy with the Indians, from the 
Downtown Gallery (see color-plate 
on page 27 Hicks (1780-1549 
painted animals lying down to 
gether, which he would term The 
Peaceable Kingdom and social ver 
sions of Penn's treaty, all his pic 
tures bespeaking Quaker piety. Yet 
he also had some impishness, as 
could be seen when he painted a 
sign for a tavern keeper (Hicks was 
house and sign painter by profes 
sion) which disturbed the proprietor 
who was depicted in the act of driv 
ing his coach-and-four. ““That man 
on the box looks as if he were 


Federated 62 
Continued from page 21) 


Not that the work of the newl 
federated shows unconcern for ow 
disordered decade; it is just that no 
prescriptions are made to interfere 
with “independent creative im 
pulse.” ‘The latter is permitted free 
will, a will perfectly free to em 
brace timely topics despite the fact 
that the organization will officially 
espouse no narrative movement in 
irt. Witness for this Herbert Fe: 
ber’s tortured and expressive sculp 
ture, Air Raid and Marjorie Phil 
lips’ painted tableau, Air Raid Shel 
ter. Frank London’s ably brushed 
Art in Europe Interrupted, an im 
pressive and lucidly symbolical still 
life, Renée Lahm’s picture of march 
ers and the Madonna, Again the 
Flight, are other products of their 
age. The skull, the angry sea, and 
the war photographs in Morris Kan 
tor’s luminous, firm, Conversation 
at Twilight speak for themselves 
Even Federico Cantt’s smoothly 
linear Still-Life has an element of 
savagery in it, and Adolph Gott 
lieb’s Symbol, beautifully designed, 
seems in its reminiscence of the 
North West’s Killer Whale, to be 
a brutal one. But each of these is 
balanced by a pure, non-objective 
abstraction, this side of the leger 
including the always effective geo 
metrical improvisations of George 
l.. K. Morris, Charles G. Shaw, 
Susie Frelinghuysen, the Greenes 
(Gertrude and Balcomb), Ilya Bo 
lotowsky, and the talented new- 
comer Esphyr Slobodkin, a part 
time designer of textiles. 

But in the majority of the exhib 
its a middle course is maintained 
in subject matter and technique. It 
is, after all, to insure the right of 
survival of just such art which has 
no other purpose than to please 
the spectator and to improve its 


lrunk!”” ““Vhee,” retorted Hicks, “‘is 
usually that wav and | wanted it to 
look natural.’’ All of Hicks’ pictures 
despite their primitivism, do look 
natural. ‘Thomas Birch is represented 


} 


by a really furious—he is usually so 
classical—Battle Between the Con 
stitution and the Guerriére lent by 
Mrs. Walter Jennings. But the most 
fascinating to local Manhattaners is 
the canvas Naval Operations about 
New York, 1776, from Mr. J. P 
Morgan’s collection. This shows a 
barricade of mines in the Hudson 
River and the site of the present 
Cloisters, Fort Tryon, ablaze with 
gunfire. From Charles Willson 
Peale’s fine brilliant portrait of John 
Lewis in brilliant red, from the col 
lection of Mrs. Harold Lehman, to 
Irving Wiles’ portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt the patriots paraded 
before us should be an immense 
stimulation 


own methods, that an organization 
like the Federation has its raison 
d’étre. Within the standard artistic 
vocabulary, but in each case mark 
ing a new advancement, a new 
strength through simplification in 
the work of the artist, are Anita 
Weschler’s charming cast stone fig 
ure of a girl, The Romanticist, lithe 
and fluid, and Franklin Watkins’ 
large painting, The Studio, serious, 
almost stark, incorporating his usual 
fine color without his usual fantasy 

Bringing together two members, 
the Manfred Schwartz likeness of 
rhe Sculptor de Creeft, sedate and 
revealing, fine for its economical 
and tasteful tonalities, is one of the 
most commanding of recent por 
traits. Our own stars among other 
pictures go to Paul Mommer’s dec 
orative The Open Window; Ann 
Goldthwaite’s tropical landscape, 
White Heron; Arbit Blatas’ Inte 
rior; the self-portrait with distant 
city view by Mark Datz; Edwin 
Dickinson’s vague and harmonized 
still-life; and rural scenes by Anne 
Eisner and Simkhovitch. Bird in 
Hand by Zadkine does him credit 
among the sculptors as do Burt 
Miller’s stone torso, The Human 
Struggle, ‘T. Trajan’s polychromed 
cement horse, and work by De 
Creeft and Marion Walton. 

Taken as a whole, the show 1s a 
good one. If it seems to be no 
world shaker, its fairly uniform high 
quality may account for the paucity 
of strong individual impact. Many 
pieces which appear here te be 
merely standard would, by contrast, 
probably show to greater advantage 
in the usual large exhibition listing 
hundreds. The 1oster of fifty-one 
painters and eleven sculptors 1s 
longer than last year’s, though some 
of the familiar names are missed. 
Such shifts are inevitable in any or 
ganization which honestly attempts 
a program. 
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Robsjohn-Gibbings 


Continued from page 23) 
beauty. A Chippendale cabinet 
vould have been as conspicuous in 
this assemblage of Neo-Classic fut 
nishings as a Lescaze facade in a 
Georgian block 

In a foreword to a recently is 
sued brochure of his work, Robs 
john-Gibbings says: “The designers 
yf furniture in America today stand 
it the crossroads between two great 
epochs. Behind them lie four dec 
ides of academic reproductions of 
the antique periods. Before them 
is the formation of a contemporary 
\merican style.” He also pays 
tribute to the men who execute his 
commissions: “The craftsmen of 
\merica are equal and, in a great 
many Cases, superior to those of any 
other part of the world, and in 





or laboratory or café or ship’s cabin 
but hard on the home and bound 
to date with a decade—lI predict 
the pieces bearing the Robsjohn 
Gibbings stamp will carry on, sans 
époque, will outlive their particular 
period, will announce to future 
generations that the aristocratic 
angle in design still obtained in the 
Nineteen Forties. For this reason 
his rooms require a definite living 
up to; his furniture calls for space, 
invites elimination of unessentials, 
helps marvelously in pointing up a 
painting or sculpture. For topping 
off his decorative schemes, he goes 
in heavily for imaginative, abstrac 


tionist panels, or antique figures 
like the life-size Boddhisatva who 
sits in the center of Lilly Daché’s 
main salon placidly watching the 
parade of smartly hatted customers, 
or the Seurat-like lacquered acrobats 


BRONZE bench with satin-covered seat of matching color and texture 
designed by Robsjohn-Gibbings for the town house of Mrs. Byron Foy. 


every way are capable of meeting 
the great occasions of the present 
time.” For this realistic codperation 
I can vouch, for I have toured with 
this transplanted Londoner—now a 
full-fledged American citizen—the 
various Manhattan shops and fac 
tories where his designs are worked 
out, and I can testify to his tire 
less search for perfection. “My 
work,”” he once admitted, “‘is a jeal 
ous mistress, leaving me practically 
no private life.” Everything he 
touches seems to come out right— 
flowered damasks of his special de 
signing as lovely as anything from 
the looms of France, silks woven to 
order so stiff they stand by them 
selves, lacquers lustrous as those of 
the Orient, new polychrome finishes 
and leathers, vigorous and sensitive 
carvings and castings—all measuring 
up to his rigid specifications. 

Out of the welter of streamlined, 
boxed-in, constructivist furniture 
which our “modern” era has con 
trived—fine enough for the office 
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in John-Frederics’ whose adroitly 
balanced spheres of gilded wire are 
echoed in the various fixtures and 
in the two huge bird-cages where 
special clients are given the works. 

This is but a bare outline of what 
makes Robsjohn-Gibbings an out 
standing figure in the world of con 
temporary design, and it is safe to 
say that his decorative gamuf is 
sufficiently extended to satisfy even 
as severe a critic as Dorothy Parker. 
He can go grandiose with the great 
est of ease, as witness the magnifi 
cent Weber mansion in Bel Air, 
California, where the order of the 
day was absolutely carte-blanche 
(the V’Soske sculptured rugs for 
this job—he finds them completely 
suited to his style—were two full 
years in the making); or he can 
steer “native,” as in the Kentucky 
“farmhouse” he is currently work 
ing on—redwood and massive stone 
fireplaces and all—weather interiors 
for people busy with practical farm 
ing. Or he can on occasion achieve 
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giddily feminine, rococo results with 
rich carvings and draperies, as in 
the New York town house of Mrs 
Byron Foy. His versatility is only 
exceeded by his ability to hit quality 
high. “If Barkis is willing” he said 
to me one day as we were examin 
ing some newly assembled furniture 
for one of his many Texas clients, 
[ can spend more money in five 
minutes than any living decorator!”’ 
\t the same time he firmly refuses 
ill offers from the wholesale people 
to have his designs reproduced 
loday Robsjohn-Gibbings is an 
invaluable asset to his adopted land, 
for America has a rare chance to 
issert its independence in the field 


Sculpture 
Continued from page 11) 


bition to represent a cross section 
of styles, subject matter, and ma 
terials. Although, as in the cases of 
previous art collections assembled 
by I.B.M., an effort has been made 
to represent each country not only 
with reference to its artistic, but 
also to its national and racial char 
acter, nevertheless the widest gamut 
of stvle, including folk art, almost 
classical conservatism, and modern 
abstraction, appears. Along with 
statues by such established men as 
Gutzon Borglum of Idaho, Robert 
Laurent of Maine, and José Fiora 


of the decorative arts; and I submit 
his latest creation as proof of his 
special worth—a tripodial table of 
bleached ash surmounted by a cloud 
shaped sheet of glass some three 
fingers thick, a table about which 
one could write a sonnet (see repro 
duction on page 22 No doubt 
before long crude copies of this 
piece de résistance will appear in 
a dozen Manhattan shops, but as 
it stands today, lightly poised above 
the dancing figures of his mosaic 
flooring, it seems to sum up all that 
this designer stands for, and _ to 
argue a splendid succession of col 
lector’s pieces designed to match 
our tomorrows. 


vanti of Argentina, is the promising 
new contribution of younger artists: 
Hugo Almaraz of Bolivia, Francisco 
Narvaez of Venezuela, Jaime And 
rade Moscoso of Ecuador, Charles 
Cutler of Massachusetts, André Bo 
ratko of South Dakota and others. 
The nearly one hundred works, ten 
from Canada, several from each of 
the Latin American republics, one 
apiece from each of the United 
States and its possessions, were 
chosen for purchase by I.B.M. by 
local authorities most familiar with 
the expression and mediums of their 
own regions. 

The collection, to be exhibited 
elsewhere in the hemisphere after 





1.B.M. COLLECTION OF SCULPTURE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


COLORADO: Arnold Ronnebeck, student of Maillol and Bourdelle, gives 
a Cubist twist to his cast stone “Homage to a Great Musician.’ 
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1.B.M. COLLECTION OF SCULPTURE OF 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


MAINE: Robert Laurent, in a stylized alabaster “Rooster” recalls the 
Oriental design and treatment of material which influenced his early period. 


its viewing at Washington, again 
represents a fortunate common 
meeting ground of art and industry. 
The International Business Ma 
chines Corporation through this ef 


Passing Shows 
(Continued from page 42) 


done in pastel, just as Clifton 
Newell exposes a study of anemones 
and Natalie Jasiukynaite a still-life, 
which is well done. J. W.L. 


TORRE; CORNET 


LD and new Argentina were 

jointly represented at Wilden 
stein’s through Carlos de la Torre's 
nineteenth century-rooted oils and 
the contemporary drawings by the 
gifted Ramon Gomez Cornet. De 
la Torre, originally an amateur who 
won high acclam (and _ notable 
sales) when his pictures were 
shown here in 1904 and 1011, 
painted his native countryside much 
as did nineteenth century artists in 
Europe and the other Americas. 
Cornet is another matter, strong, 
fresh, and distinctive in drawings 
of thoughtful peasant types. His 
studies in Europe may have con 
tributed to his technical sureness, 
but what he portrays is eminently 
Latin American and earthy. op. B 


HE National Association of 
Women Artists exhibiting at 
the Argent Galleries has sent up 
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fort not only is aiding the intra 
American cultural exchange, but it 
has put money into the pockets of 
the artists while at the same time 
gaining them a wider audience. 


some very interesting oils—namely, 
those by Geraldine Acker (Johnny 
Get Your Hoe), Charlotte K. Ler 
mont (New Jersey Flats), Dorothy 
Deyrup (River's Edge, Poughkeep 
sie), Elaine Auchmoody (Solilo 
quy), and Vanessa Helder, who 
contributes two studies of the Cou 
lee Dam. In the neighboring room 
watercolors by Caroline McCurdy 
hang. ‘eo » ee 


MORE NEW SHOWS 
REENWICH VILLAGE has 
J long had a_ sympathetic re 
corder in the person of Edward 
Caswell whose pencil drawings of 
its more picturesque aspects are fa 
miliar. Now his studies of the gar 
dens in this section are shown at 
the Eighth Street Gallery. Thev re 
veal admirably the ingenuity of 
Manhattanites at making the most 
of a small plot of ground (there is 
even a waterfall in one of the gar 
dens), and show to the curious 
what fantasy goes on behind the 
neat colonial fagades of Greenwich 
Village. D. B. 


“OTILL-LIFE IN PRINTS” is at 
‘7 the New York Public Library, 
Room 316. The selection harks 
back as far as Hokuba, whose Hand 
Mirror and Porcelain Bowl are col 
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ART 


Richard 
Earlom’s succulent mezzotints after 
J. Van Huysum 


old-timers 


ored with utmost delicacy 


re among the few 


Jacquemart, Bracque 


mond (with his Dominoes Floating 
Upward from a Jar) Jacque, and 
Henri Guérard (with a fascinating 


colored etching, Apples, after onc 


of his own paintings) and Fantin 
with his massive Roses of 185 


ire marked among the Frenchmen 
\mong those prints with stronger 
stand Ilse Koch’s distin 
guished Red Primroses, Wilhelm 
Lage’s Dark Jug, and Gino Sever 


> 


colors 


In ART NEWS 


UNE, 1917. The Society of Inde 
J pendent Artists, America’s first 
juryless salon, opened recently at 
the Grand Central Galleries with a 


work the 
greatest of all time. However, from 


>» = 


2,50 show heralded as 
the very mixed quality of the ex 


hibits it is doubted whether ten per 


cent of them could have actually 
got past a jury. In spite of this 
nine academicians determined to 


associate themselves with the move 
ment, among them George Bellows, 
Gifford Beal, William Glackens, 
Ernest Lawson, and Jonas Lie. On 
the radical side stand Max Weber, 
Marsden Hartlev, Rockwell Kent, 
John Marin, John Sloan, and the 
omnipresent Zorachs 

Marcel Duchamp of Nude De 
scending the Stairs fame is again in 
the news, this time for his resigna 
tion from the Independent Artists’ 
jury. His action is due to disapproval 
of the committee’s rejection of a 
work sent in from Philadelphia rep 
resenting a young woman stepping 
into a real papier-maché bathtub 
with a real cake of soap affixed to 
the canvas. The committee decided 
to return both picture and entry 
fee even though “other deplorable 
examples of childish whim and un 
bridled extravagance” have actually 
been installed. 

The death of John Grover John- 
son in Philadelphia is as much to be 
lamented in the art as in the pro- 
fessional world. Perhaps the fore 
most lawyer in America, Mr. John 
son was also the collector of nearly 
1,800 pictures, mostly old masters, 
which today cram from attic to cel 
lar every available inch of wall space 
of the roomy, old-fashioned house 
on Broad Street where he died. Re 
garding the future of these works, 
it is affirmed that the Johnson Col- 
lection, willed to the city of Phila- 
delphia, represents such a unique 
unit that it will probably never be 
broken up. The gem of the collec- 
tion is The Holy Family by Correg- 
gio. 

As a climax to the stubborn re- 
fusal of the firm of Franz Han- 
staeng] to display the Stars and 
Stripes, this Fifth Avenue store was 





ini's Still-Life with Pigeons. Bolton 
Brown's The Bowl has gorgeous 
technical texturc 


\ LARGE group exhibition by 
artist members of the Amer 
ican-British Art maintains 
its quality, for this observer, by 


Center 


pictures from’ the following paint 
ers: John Minton; Virginia Sned 
eker; ‘Theodore Brenson, who con 
tributes Louis XIII, Place des Vos 
ges, Paris; Roy Hobdels; Olle Nord 
mark; and Paul Nash, Sea 
Wall at Madams 


with 


25 Years Ago 


last week forcibly flagged by indig 
nant citizens. This act was followed 
by announcement of the removal 
sale which is currently in progress, 
Similarly in England the Hanf- 
staengl store is no more, its stock 
having been last month sold at auc 
tion by under 
the ‘Trading with the Enemy Act. 

S. MacDonald Wright, a Futur 
ist, preceded Georgia O'Keeffe as 
central the Photo-Se 
cession Gallery, an independent or 
bent 


Government order 


exhibitor at 


ganization 


the 
modern art 


on showing only 
tendencies of 
I'he visitor to the cur 
rent show, if disconcerted by Miss 
O’Keefte’s forms, least ad 


mire color and 


more extreme 


may at 


her work for its 
brushwork 

At the age of seventy died Albert 
P. Ryder, one of the strongest of 
America’s modern landscape paint 
ers. Although this artist’s name is 
now generally known, recognition of 
his merit dates only from the past 
few years. For decades before that 
Ryder worked with scant encour 
agement a life of virtually 
complete seclusion. Ryder’s largest 
collectors today are the late Sir 
William Van Horne and the Brook 
lyn Institute. 

Works by the French Artist 


Marie Laurencin are at the Modern 


living 


Gallery. Although this young person 
draws with grace and facility and 
shows a certain refinement, the in- 
fluence of modernism succeeds in 
making these canvases “simply ugly 
where they might have been pretty 
or handsome.” 

From England comes news that 
a Polish-American sculptor, Jacob 
Epstein, is drawing all London to 
the unpretentious little gallery of 
Leicester Square. Although the 
group is on the whole less chal 
lenging than his previous shows, the 
critics have found it hard to take 
seriously the artist’s Venus and his 
Mother and Child, one of them 
writing, “I have a shrewd idea that 
the sculptor may be playing a freak- 
ish game in them in order to see 
how far he can befog criticism for 
which I am convinced he has very 
little respect.” 
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COMING AUCTIONS 


Watkins & Sherman Old 

Master Paintings 

| PALIAN, Dutch, Flemish, and 
British 


eenth century portraits, and Ame 


French paintings, 


in and French paintings of the 
last and this century, from the col 
lections of the late Samuel C. G 
Watkins of Montclair, N. J. and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman of Westport, Conn., will 
be soid at public auction at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries the evening 
of June 4 following exhibition from 
May 20. 

(he Dutch seventeenth century 
portrait by Ferdinand Bol has 
been classified by Dr. William 
Valentiner as a characteristic and 
unusually fine work of this painter 
\ scene by Pietro Longhi shows a 
peasant girl with distaff and. two 
vouths entertaining her with the 
music of mandolin and cornemuse 
By Gova there is Portrait of a Lady. 
l'wo landscapes with ruins by Hu 
bert Robert are part of a series of 
twelve which this French artist 
painted soon after his arrival in 
Rome to study under Pannini 

Ihe British portraits include 
examples by Hoppner, Gains 
borough, Lawrence, Cotes, and Rey 
nolds; and a Gainsborough Land 
scape and Coast Scene. 


Reproduction Furniture; 
Decorative Sculpture 
| EPRODUCTIONS of French 
eighteenth century furniture, 
classical silver, rugs and other ob 
jects, property of Walters Art Gal 
lery, Baltimore, together with 
French period furniture, paintings, 
bronzes and garden furniture and 
statuary, property of various owners 
including the estate of the late Mil 
dred Stapley Byne, will be dispersed 
at public auction at the Parke-Be1 
net Galleries, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons, June 4 and 5, following 
exhibition from Friday, May 29. 

Among the French furniture are 
reproductions by Durand of Paris 
including Louis XV and Louis XVI 
commodes, writing tables, cabinets 
and other pieces, many being after 
celebrated originals by Riesener, 
Leleu and Weisweiler. Decorative 
objects feature a Romanesque fresco 
painting of St. Catherine; Gothic 
sculptures and carvings; bronze doré 
clocks and ornaments; and a marble 
bust of Franklin attributed to Jean 
Jacques Caffieri. 

\lso present are paintings by 
Crome, Morland, Romney and 
other European artists; marble sculp 
tures, notably an haut relief Brother 
and Sister in a Grotto by Rodin, 
bronzes including The Bronco 
Buster by Remington, and statuettes 
of race horses by. Bonheur. 
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\mong the garden sculpture is a 
Renaissance marble group Bacchus 
and Satyr attributed to the Ve 
netian Jacopo Sansovino. Also in 
cluded are painted and wrought 
iron garden furniture; wrought 
aluminum gates; and Venetian and 


Florentine forged iron gates 


Furniture & Decoration: 
Gardiner, Fairchild 
| gto ISH and American furni 
4 ture and decorations, property 
of Mrs. W. Gardiner of Scarsdale, 
Mrs. Frederic Fairchild Sherman, 
Westport, Conn., and of other 
owners will be dispersed at public 
uuction at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries on the afternoons of June 1 
11 and 12, following exhibition 
commencing Friday, June 5. 

lhe English furniture comprises 
Georgian, Sheraton and Chippen 
dale pieces. In the collection of 
\merican pieces are chests of 
drawers and four poster bedsteads 
of pine and maple and a number 
of pedestal and slant front desks. 
\ varied group of American hooked 
rugs are of the picture and floral 
types. The collection of paintings 
includes works by American con 
temporary artists as well as works 
by artists of other schools. There 
are a number of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century decorative por 
celains as well as some silver, Ori 
ental rugs, books, autographs and 
art catalogues. In the group of 
decorative objects are crystal light 
ing fixtures including chandeliers 
ind wall brackets. 


Chinese Jade, Sculpture. 
and Art Objects 

HINESE art including property 
A owned by the estate of Adolfe 
Grosjean, formerly of Pekin, Mrs. 
Harry B. Hawes of Washington, 
D. C., Irving J. Marantz of Rox 
bury, Mass., and of other owners 
will be dispersed at public auction 
on the afternoons of June 17 and 
18 at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
following exhibition 
June 12. 


commencing 


The collection includes carved 
jade vessels and statuettes, some 
Chinese palace textiles in rich bro 
cades, paintings and_ porcelains. 
here are also large stone and wood 
temple statues, single color and 
decorative porcelains and_ potteries 
of the Han and T’ang dynasties. 
Over two hundred snuff bottles 
principally the property of Mrs, 
Harry B. Hawes of Washington, 
D. C. are also included in the sale. 
This is the second part of the sale 
of this extensive collection of snuff 
bottles and includes bottles exe 
cuted in jade, agate, ivory, crystal, 
glass, porcelain and other media. 








PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


l6 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS 
of 


CLAUDE MONET 


Painted belween 1876 and 1888 


June 2 to June 27 


oe 


SELECTED PAINTINGS | 
of the 


19th and 20th CENTURY 


PARIS 
21 Rue la Boé tie 


LONDON 
31 Bruton Street 


Dudley, Earl of Warwick 
by 
THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH 


EPHRON 
GALLERY 


67 EAST 57TH ST 


, NEW YORK 


PLAZA 9-6480 





MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


— 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
































































ART SCH®COLS 


MAKE MONEY 
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ART EDUCATION in 











America 
FOR STUDENTS 


Supplementing the list in May 15 issue WOODSTOCK, N. Y.: Kuniyoshi classes. Jul 
{-Aug. 28. COURSE pt. in all media 
CANADA INSTR.: Yasuo Kuniyoshi. FEE: $10 wk 
. Ps . MONTREAL Art Association of Montreal $50 term. LIV. EXP.: rm. in Woodstock $18 
Learn Oil Painting at Home by Museum of Fine Arts. July 2-Aug. 8 mo. up 
COURSES: draw pte art appr., art ed 
the New Easy Stuart System INSTR.: Arthur Lismer, Audrey Taylor, Ann SOUTH 
D. Savage. FEE: $5-$20 term. LIV. EXP WEST PALM BEACH, FLA.: Norton Gallery 
@ Previous art training or talent rm. & 2 meals day, $9-$12 wh Schl. of Art. Jun. |-Aug. 22. COURSES 
. . - : ’ draw., ptg.. sculpt... also comm. art. INSTR 
NOT necessary. This Stuart Sys- NEW ENGLAND J. C. Shepherd, Gerry Bosch & others 
P . . . 7 MIDDLE WEST 
tem is radically new and simple. BURLINGTON, VT.: Univ. of Vermont. Jul. 8. 
a 2 Aug. 18. Must take full course. COURSES PEORIA, ILL.: Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
It will REALLY TEACH PORTRAIT (Art) ady ote.. draw.. epolied ert. spare: 3 terms, May 18-Aug. 29. COURSES: ptg 
: ’ . ; ciation, © ete : Barse ttter, Ber- art history, comm. art. INSTR P. R. Me- 
AINTING. Cost is unusually low. a re oy Myers, wy Ms Intosh, Frank W. Kent. FEE: $7 per semes 
Vrite @ » S others. : per semester hr ter hr. CREDIT given 
Write for free booklet. Start EXP.: rm. $3-$5 wk.; meals, $7 wk. up . erve 


your career—NOw. CREDIT; full academic, transferable KANSAS CITY, MO.: Kansas City Art Insti 
tute Jun 15-Aug. 7. COURSES: ptg., 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS Romano Schi sculpt ceramics, criticism, art history 
STUART STUDIOS, Room 762 Ju. 15-Sep. 15. | wk. min. COURSES: ptg., INSTR Fletcher Martin, Wallace Rosen- 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Indiana draw., techniques. INSTR. Umberto Romano bauer, Paul Gardner, Laurence Sickman & 
FEE: $40 month: $70, 2 months. LIV. EXP others. FEE: 8 wk. studio course, $22.50; 
j rm. $6 wk. up; rm. & meals, $15 wk. up lecture course, $15. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals 
School of Design tor Women CREDIT can be arranged . from $30 mo. CREDIT accep. by art schlis 
Oldest school of art applied & univ 
to industry. Design, illustra- a 
tion, “iolerier Gocaretion. wi Ae nahh thee we om uae ELOOMINGTON, ILL.: Illinois Wesleyan 
fashion arts, advertising Emph . coin ys Be Pg & Ss University Jun 15-Aug. 31 2 terms 
Teacher training, 8.F.A imGTR.: Mans Refmane FEES 810 tere COURSES: ptg., studio and outdoor; design; 
degree. Stagecraft and pup- $25 wk LIV, EXP. $15 ya a art hist. & ed. Also war posters etc. INSTR.: 
petry. jewelry, pottery. Day. ener ‘CREDIT: accep ms a. ry wn Y Harry Wood, Gordon Ingersoll. FEE: $8 per 
comes. ano ba State Board Ed. » semester hour. CREDIT: academic given. 
nees. y atalo 
1352 North Broad Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Walker Art Center, 
Philadephia, Pa. EAST HAMPTON, CONN.: James Guy Group Art Workshop. Jun. 7. Sep. 4. COURSES: 
, at Whippoorwill Hollow. COURSES: individ. Indiv. study olan in ptg., sculp., design, ete 
instr. in ptg. & graphic arts. Emph. on crea- Also children’s classes. FEE: Workshop, $20 
tive thinking. INSTR.: James Guy, Clara term 
UMBERTO Skinner. FEE & LIV. EXP.: $25-$30 wk 


for tuition, rm., meals; $15 tuition alone. 


Also 


WEST 
WEEK-END classes: $10 all expenses. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: Otis Art Institute 
Jyl. 6-Aug. 15. COURSES: workshop meth- 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC , a ptg., draw., illust., fashion, ete. 
- ? INSTR.: P. Clemens, M. Zornes, G. Stanle 
Catalog on Request t« SCHOOL NEW YORK CITY: Academy of Allied Arts and others. FEE: full day course $36 term. 
5 EAST 73 STREET at Raga 31. COURSES: all br. ptg. 
! H rans Regoudt. FEE: $60 term : 
-31 . HOLLYWOOD, CAL.: Hollywood Art Center 
N.Y. C. Regent 4-3117 OOF ART LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals in N.¥.C. from Schi. Jun. 1-Aug. 31. COURSES: Hobby 
Credits Given ‘*Gallery-on-the- Moors" age 9 ——_ OLE: 2 ag = % ey oy 
June 15 - September |! East Gloucester, Mass. NEW YORK CITY. William Fisher Classes a=” CCC 
May-Jul. 30. COURSES: studio instr. in dr — : ; 
. y & ptg. at 8th St. Art Schl. Also outdoor trips SAN DIEGO. CAL.: San Die 
, ee go Acad. of Fine 
BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL ot & — Sere : William Fisher. FEE Arts. Jul. 6-Aug. 14. COURSES: watercolor 
s\ \ esson studio or trip emph., also other mediums. INSTR.: Pauline 
Drawing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone NEW YORK CITY: George Picken Classes in oe nie hee sieane uk re 
mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, studio. COURSES: creative draw. & ptg CREDIT: accepted by universities. 
etching, lithography, anatomy and perspective. Studio and outdoor trips 


Diploma courses. Scholarships 
Summer session begins 


IWustrated Catalog 


229 Tue Fenway 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


THUR OF MODERN ART 


The Favorite with Progressive Students of Paint- 


lune 8 Sculpture. Jul. t-Aug. 15. 


sculpt. esp. for teachers. 
kine. FEE: $75 for 6 wks. 


Rvussevy T. Smita, Head 


BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














NEW YORK CITY: Zadkine School of Modern 
COURSES: 
INSTR.: Ossip Zad- 


WHERE THE ARTISTS 


PORTLAND, ORE.: 
sign at Portland Art Museum. 
COURSES: ceramic workshop, 
courses art hist. INSTR.: 
Rbt. T. Davis. 


also 
Arthur 


ARE TEACHING 


Institute of Ceramic De- 
Jun. 8-Jul. 
lecture 
Baggs, 


10. 


Adams, Kenneth: ptg., Univ. of New Mexico, Cooper, Mario: illust., Grand Central Schl. of 
ing ¢ Modern Ideas * Modern Methods * Mod- Taos, , Art, N. Y. C. 
ern Philosophy « Landscape © Portrait « Life « Adams, Wayman: port. ptg.. Wayman Adams Colburn, Eliz.: draw., Univ. of Vermont, Bur- 
Still Life Classes, Elizabethtown, N. Y. lington, Vt. 
© war Archipenko: ptg., sculpt., Archipenko Art ae ~ 9 iy re fresco & encaustic, Crimi 
15 . ' Schi., Woodstock, N. Y. ores. y ian K.: ptg Cross Schi., Boothba 
Descriptive folder on request Baermann, Walter: design, Cranbrook Acad- Harbor, Maine. om 7 y 
emy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Dickinson, Sidney E.: port, ptg., New Hope 
EA T L C ’ . Baggs, Arthur: ceramics, Institute of Ceramic Schl. of Art, New Hope Pa. 
Design, Portland (Ore.) Art Mus. Dickinson, Stirling: ptg., Escuela Universitaria 
Barnett, Herbert: ptg., Univ. of Vermont, de Bellas Artes, San Miguel Allende; Guana- 
Burlington, Vt. juato, Mexico. 
Blumenschien, E.: ptg., Univ. of New Mexico, Diego, Julio de: ptg., Art Inst. of Chicago, 
SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS Taos, N. M. Chicago, I. 
Bouché, Louis: interior decor... New York —_ Lamar: ptg., Univ. of Georgia, Athens, 
Schi. Interior Decor., YY. G. a. 
EXHIBITIONS Browne, Marg. F.: painting, Browne Classes Drewes, Marg.: textiles, Drewes Workshop, 
Noank, Conn. - a ee Catskill, N. Y. 
: : Browne, Marg. F.: painting, Browne asses rewes, erner: design, draw., ptg., Drewes 
Bus service from Norwalk R.R. Station Gloucester, Mass. Workshop, Artists Hill, Catskill, N. Y. 
Clemens, Paul: ptg., Otis Art Inst., Los An- Fisher, William: ptg., Fisher Outdoor Classes, 
SILVERMINE NORWALK CONN geles, Cal. 8th St. Schl. of Art, N. Y. C. 
’ e Child, Chas.: mural ptgd., New Hope Schl. of Folinsbee, John: Idscap. ptg., New Hope Schl. 
Art, New Hope, Pa. of Art, New Hope, Pa. 





Galvan, Jesu A.: ptg., Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Gardner, Paul: art history, Kansas City Art 
Inst., Kansas City, Mo 

Guy, James; ptg., Guy Group, Whippoorwilj 
Hollow, East Hampton, Conn 

Harding, Geo.: filust., Penn. Acad. of the Fine 
Arts, Phila., Pa 

Hensche Henry: ptg., Cape Schl. of Art, 
Provincetown, Mass 

Hibbard, Aldro: ptg Hibbard Schi Rock. 
port, Mass 

Hofmann, Hans: otg. & design, Hans Hofmanny 
Schi., Provincetown, Mass 

Justis, Lyle: illustr., New Hope Schl. of Art, 
New Hope, Pa 

Karfiol, Bernard: life ptg.. Ogunquit Schi. of 
Ptg. & Sculpt., Ogunquit, Me. 

Kuniyoshi, Y ptg.. Kuniyoshi Class, Wood. 
stock, N. Y 

Laurant, Rbt.: seulpt., Ogunquit Schl. of Ptg, 
& Sculpt., Ogunquit, Me 

Leith-Ross, Harry: watercolor, New Hope Schi. 
of Art, New Hope, Pa 

Lismer, Arthur: art ed., Art Assoc. of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada 

Lozano, Alfedo: sculpt., Cranbrook Acad. of 
Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich 

Martin, Fletcher: ptg., Kansas City Art Inst., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Martinez, Pedro: fresco, Escuela Universitaria 
de Bellas Artes, San Miguel Allende: Guana. 
juato, Mexico 

Miller, Barse: draw., ptg., Univ. of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Miller, Rbt.: still-life, New Hope Schl. of Art, 
New Hope, Pa. 

Milles, Carl: seculot.. Cranbrook Acad. of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Mitchell, Bruce: Idseap. Mitchell Schi., 


ptg., 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Moholy-Nagy: design, Schl. of Design in Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 

Montague, Ward: sculpt., Universal Schi. of 
Handicrafts, N.Y.C 

Moore, Bruce: sculpt., Penn. Acad. of the Fine 
Arts, Phila., Pa. 

Newmann, Joseph, ptg.. Newmann Classes, 
N.Y.C. 

Ney, Lioyd: abstract ptg.. New Hope Schi. of 
Art, New Hope, Pa. 

Nuse, Roy: ptg., Penn. Acad. of the Fine Arts, 
Phila., Pa. 

O'Hara, Eliot: watercolor, O'Hara Schi., Goose 
Rocks, Beach, Me. 

Pearson, Ralgh: draw., modeling, ptg., Chicago 
Acad. of Fine Arts, Chicago, Ill. 

Picken, George: draw., ptg., Picken Classes, 
N.Y.C. 

Rea, Pauline De Vol: watercolor, San Diego 
Acad. of Fine Arts, San Diego, Cal. 

Regoudt, Frans: ptg., Acad. of Allied Arts, 
N.Y.C. 

Romano, Umberto: ptg., comp., design, Umberte 
Schi., East Gloucester, Mass. 

Robus, Hugh: sculpt., Columbia Univ., N.Y.C. 

Rosin, Harry: sculpt., New Hope Schl. of Art, 


New Hope, Pa. 
Saarinen, E.: design, Cranbrook Acad. of Art, 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Sabatini, Raph.: sculpt.. Stella Elkins Tyler 
Schi., Temple Univ., Phila., Pa. 

Salvatore, Ettore: sculpt., ‘Columbia Univ., 
N.Y.C 


Sepeshy, Zoltan: otg.. Cranbrook Acad. of Art, 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Sheets, Millard: — Univ. of New 
Mexico, Taos, 

Silz, Arthur: otg., Nails ‘Outdoor Classes, N.Y.C. 

Sotomayor: ptg., Mills College, Mills Col- 
lege, Cal. 

Speight, Francis: ptg., Penn. Acad. of the 
Fine Arts, Phila., Pa. 

Stein, Harve: watercolor, Stein Group, Noank, 
Conn. ‘ 
Tamayo, Rufino: ptg., Escuela Universitaria de 
Bellas Artes, San Miguel Allende, Guana- 

juato, Mexico. 

Thurn, Ernest: Thurn Seh!. of Modern Art, 
East Gloucester, Mass. 

Vanka, Max.: mural ptg., New Hope Schl. of 
Art, New Hope, Pa. 

Vennoh, Bessie: portrait sculpt.. Wayman 
Adams Portrait Classes, Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Wicks, Alden: figure ptg.. New Hope Schl. of 
Art, New Hope, Pa. 

Yates, Philip N.: ptg., Freeport Atelier, Free- 
port, Me. 

Zadkine, Ossip: sculot., Zadkine Seh!. of Mod- 
ern Sculpt., N.Y.C. 

Zerbe, Karl: ptg., Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass. P 
Zornes, Milford: ptg., Otis Art Institute, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; also Claremont Colleges, 


Claremont, Cal. 


THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART .7% ART INSTITUTE | so o0T00R PanTING 


64th year. Profes- 
sional school offer- 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 - Aug. 22 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Two four week terms 


ng degree wae 
diploma courses 


of Chicago 


For catalog, address Box 69, Michigan Ave. 


Portrait—Sidney Dickinson 
Figure—Alden Wicks 
Landscape—John Folinsbee 
Water Color—Harry Leith-Ross | Murals—Maximilian Vanka 
Illustration—Lyle Justis Sculpture—Harry Rosin 
Survey Course—eight instructors one week each. 


Week-end visits to Art Galleries. Two Student Exhibitions 
Series of mid-week lectures by artists and art critics 
Week-end (Saturday and Sunday) class in Painting 

Bucks County Summer Theater. Broadway Productions. 


Ask for catalog: The New Hope School of Art, New Hope, Pa. | 


Decoration—Charles Child 
Abstract and Non-objective—Lloyd Ney 
Still Life—R. A. D. Miller 





Adams St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


TALL TIMBERS ART COLONY 
Winnisquam, WN. H. 


Enjoy your summer and paint at Tall Timbers 
mountain farm. A wealth of material for the 


professional artist and competent instruction 
for the student. Riding—swimming—auctions— 
fishing—hunting. 

Bartlett Tracy 
Winnisquam, N. H. 


Helen Stotesbury 
154 West 74th St. 


Fine Art and industrial Art, as well as individual 
courses for specific needs. 
tinguished faculty. Register now for Summer Term. 
at 


Fully aceredited. Dis- 








ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 


With 
WILLIAM FISHER 


Short trips near N. Y.,Wednesdays & Sat. afternoons 


JUNE JULY 


For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. 8 St.. 


ZADKINE 


N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 


Schoo! of Modern Sculpture 
— SUMMER SESSION — 
Beginners, Students, Teachers 

Write or telephone—Chelsea 2-0949 


22 CHARLES STREET, N. Y. 





Reach your prospective pupils 


by advertising to the vast group of wealthy and culture 
young Americans (and their parents) who read America’s 
Rates on request. 


foremost fine art magazine—ART NEWS 


ART NEWS 
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CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


41 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


5 East 57th Street, 
New York 
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JUNE-JULY, 1942 
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MASSILLON, O., 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., 


NEWARK, N. J., 


WHEN & WHERE 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 


tel. June 15-Sept. 14. Annual Summer Oi! 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Medium: oil. 
Jury. Prizes. Works due June 8. Mrs. W. H. 
D. Koerner, Chairman, 209 Grassmere Ave., 
Interlaken, N. J 


BLUE RIDGE, N. C., All-Southern Art Insti- 


tute. Aug. 3-9. All-Southern Art Annual. 
Open to all artists. All mediums. No jury 
No prizes. Works due July 20. Dr. W. D 
Weatherford, Director, 806 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


COLUMBUS, 0., Columbus Gallery of Fine 


Arts. September. Ohio Watercolor Soc. Annual 
Circuit Exhibition. Open to members (mem- 
bership open to Ohio residents). Mediums: 
watercolor. Jury. Exhibition will circulate in 
Ohio from Oct. to June. Entry cards & works 
due Sept. 8. Mrs. R. M. Gatrell, See’y., 1492 
Perry St., Columbus, 0. 


DAYTON, 0O., Art Institute. November. Ohio 


Print Makers Annual. Open to artists born or 
resident in Ohio. All print mediums. Jury 
No prizes. Exhibition circulates all year. 
Entries due Oct. 26. Margaret Weddell, Sec’y 
te Director, Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, 0. 


DENVER, COL., Denver Art Museum. June 28- 


Aug. 30. 48th Annual. Open to all artists. All 
mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards & 
works due June 10. Frederic H. Douglas, 
Director, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Col. 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 17-Dec. 20. Detroit 


Institute of Arts. Michigan Artists Annual. 
Open to Michigan artists, including those 
living outside state. All mediums. Jury. Cash 
& purchase prizes. Entry cards & works due 
Oct. 31. Detroit Inst. of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 


EAST HAMPTON, N. Y., Guild Hall. July 25- 


Aug. 16. Regional Exhibit. Open to artists 
of N. Y., N. J., Pa., and New England states 
Medium: oil. $2 fee for each entry. Jury. Cash 
prize. Entry ecards due July 2; works July 17. 
arg, nh - ee Guild Hall, East Hampton 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Fitchburg Art Center 


Sept. 13-Oct. 6. Regional Art Exhibition 
Open to artists of central Mass. All mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Works due Sept. | 
Daniel Tower, Director, Fitchburg Art Cen- 
ter, Fitehburg, Mass. 


HANOVER, N. H., Carpenter Galleries, Dart- 


mouth College. August 1-23. New Hampshire 
Art Association Annual. Open to natives of 
N. H., or residents for 2 months of year. All 
mediums. Mr. Arthur Schmalz, 22 Fiske Rd., 
Concord, N. H. 


Massillon Museum. Nov. 
1-30. Seventh Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Stark (Ohio) and adjoin- 
ing counties. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. No entry ecards. Works due Oct. 22. 
Albert E. Hise, Curator, Massillon Museum. 
Massillon, 0. 


Montelair Art Museum. 
Nov. 1-29. New Jersey State Annual. Open to 
artists born in N. J., who live there 3 mos. of 
year, or have lived there for past 5 years. All 


mediums. Jury. Awards. Entry ecards due 
Oct. 3; works Oct. 4-11. Mrs. 0. A. Anderson, 
ey Montclair Art Museum, Montelair, 
wy 


Academy of Arts. Sept. 15- 
Oct. 15. Tri-State Watercolor & Pastel Ex- 
hibit. Open to artists of N. Y., Pa., & N. J. 
Mediums: watercolor & pastel. $1.00 fee for 
each entry. Jury of awards. Cash prizes. 
Works due Aug. 15. T. R. Bogut, Director, 
847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK, WN. J., Artists of Today Gallery. 


Aug. 24-Sept. 5. Association Show. Open to 


COMPETITIONS & 


AMERICAN UNIV. & PHILLIPS MEMO- 


RIAL GALL., WASHINGTON, D. C.: One 
full & two half tuition scholarships for study 
in creative painting, leading to B. A. degree. 
Open to high school graduates. Awards to be 
be made on basis of submitted work, or by 
practical examination at Phillips Memorial 
Gall. Also two half tuition scholarships in 
graduate school leading to M. A. degree. For 
application blanks write President Paul F. 
Douglass, American Univ., Washington, D. C. 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 


Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year’s 
research, or creative work in fine arts, includ- 
ing music. Open to all citizens of U. S. be- 
tween ages of 25 and 40, or, in exceptional 
cases, over 40. Selections to be made on 
basis of unusual capacity for research, or 
proved creative ability. Candidates must pre- 
sent plans for proposed study. Applications 
due by Oct. 15. Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 
General, John Simon Guagenheim Memorial 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
w. ¥. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, AT- 


LANTA: Two full scholarships for one year's 
tuition. Open to high school seniors of South- 
east. Samples of work must be submitted by 
July 1. L. P. Skidmore, Director, 1262 Peach- 
tree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCULPTURE COMPETITION: Artists for Vic- 


tory will award cash prize of $1000 and 5 
prizes of $100 each for sculpture on subject 
Wings for Victory—The Spirit of Aviation. 
Composition may be single figure or combina- 
tion of figures but must be single unit of 
sculpture. Winning sculpture will be erected 
in front of N. Y. Publie Library. Fifth Ave. 
Plaster sketch models at scale of one inch to a 
foot, maximum dimension not to exceed 24 
feet inclusive of base & accessories, are to 
be submitted on June 15 at Whitney Museum. 
Monument is to be planned so that material 
& erection costs do not exceed $1000, & it is 
to be in place one month from announcing of 
award. For further information write Artists 


TO EXHIBIT 





New Jersey artists. All mediums except seulp- 
ture. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Aug. 
15; works Aug. 19. Mrs. H. C. Bradley, 
Sec’y., 49 New St., 


Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
July |-Aug. 30. Summer Annual. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. Entry 
ecards due June 20. Leo Nadon, Director, 349 
W. 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 9. Allied Artists of America 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture & mural. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Oct. 20. (Entry blanks ready 
in Sept.) Harry E. Olsen, 321 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Dec. 7-Feb. 22. Artists for Victory 
Exhibition. Open to American artists. Me- 
diums: painting, seulpture & print. Jury. 
$52,000 in purchase prizes. For further infor- 
mation write Artists For Victory, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Estelle Newman Gallery 
June |-Aug. 8. Rotating Summer Show. Open 
te all artists. Mediums: oil & watercolor. 
Small fee. Entries seen Tues. & Fri. morn- 
ings until June 30. Estelle Newman Gall., 
66 W. 55th St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Vendome Gallery. June 6- 
Sept. 6. Summer Offensive & Revolving Bar- 
rage Exhibitions. Open to all artists. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor & sculpture. Small fee. 
Works due Mon. & Tues. of each week. Jo- 
ee Sea. 23 W. S6th St., New York, 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Sept. 
27-Nov. |. Watercolor & Print Annual. Open 
to all artists. Mediums: watercelor, pastel, 
drawing & prints. Jury. Prizes. Works due 
Sept. 19. Write for entry blank in August. 
Oakland Art Gallery Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal. 


OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. Dee. {-3!. 
Six States Exhibition. Open to artists whose 
legal residence is in Neb., ta., Kan., Col., 
S. D., or Mo. Mediums: oil, watercolor, print, 
drawing, small sculpture & pottery. Jury. No 
prizes but outstanding artists in watercolor 
& oil will have privilege of one-man show. 


Entry cards & works due Nov. 9. Joslyn 
Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. 


Autumn, 1942. San Franciseo Art Assoc. An- 
nual. Open to all artists resident in U. S. 
Mediums: oil, tempera on panel, & sculpture. 
Jury. $1,100 In prizes. San Francisco Museum 
of Art. Civie Center, San Francisco, Cal. 


SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mexico. 
Sept. 1-30. Southwestern Annual Exhibition. 
Open to artists of Ariz., Col., Calif., Tex., 
& N. Mex. All mediums. No jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due Aug. |; works Aug. 25. Mrs. 
Mary R. Van Stone, Curator of Art Museum, 
Santa Fe. N. Mex. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., State Art Gallery. Nov. 
1-28. Shreveport Art Club Members Annual. 
Open to members in good standing (member- 
ship open to artists residing in South; dues 
$1). All mediums. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 15; works Oct. 18. J. H. Smith, 
Sec’y., 3015 Greenwood Rd., Shreveport, La. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Institute. Jan. 
1-31. 8th Annual New Year Show. Open 
to residents & former residents of O., Pa., 
Va. & W. Va. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. 
Jury. Purchase & cash prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Dec. 12. Secretary, Butler Art 
inst., Youngstown, 0. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


For Victory, Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 


STUART SCHOOL OF DESIGN, BOSTON: 
Scholarships of $100 & $200 for one year’s 
study in commercial art. Open to high school 
Graduates. Awards to be made on basis of 
ability & need. Write Scholarship Commit- 
ie Stuart School, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 

ass. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: Twen- 
ty scholarships of $106 each to freshman ir. 
College of Fine Arts. Awards on basis of high 
school record & evidence of ability in major 
field. Dr. F. N. Bryant, Director of Admis- 
sions, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: One 
full and four half scholarships in art, music 
& architecture. Open to graduates of accred- 
ited high schools who must meet entrance re- 
quirements of College of Fine Arts. Scholar- 
ships may be held until completion of course. 
Applications due June 25; competition to be 
held July ti. Write Dean H. L. Butler, Col- 
aoe Fine Arts, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, 


UNITED HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETI- 
TION: Museum of Modern Art offers 34 cash 
prizes totalling $2500 fer posters by citizens 
of all countries in Western Hemisphere. 
Posters must use one of following slogans in 
English, Spanish or Portuguese: Hands Off 
the Americas; 2! Republics—i Destiny; 
Unite Against Aggression: Fight for a Free 
America. Posters may be designed for any 
medium; designs are to be 30” wide x 40” 
high, with margin at least i” on all sides. 
Winning posters will be exhibited at Mu- 
seum of Modern Art next autumn & later 
circuited paces pe on hemisphere. U. S. Govt. 
will have use of designs for reproduction. En- 
tries must be anonymous. Closing date July 
28. For program, in any of 3 languages, write 
Eliot F. Noyes, Director, Dept. of Industrial 
Design, Museum of Modern Art, 1! W. 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 
AMERICA 


One of the most 
beautiful and valuable art vol- 
umes ever published, with 175 
magnificent large reproductions 
and text by Dr. W. R. Valentiner. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED AT 


79 


18 VOLUMES REMAINING AT 


10 


each, postpaid —to close out 
publisher's reserve copies 


A book whose format and typo- 
graphic design is worthy of its impor- 
tant content, “Rembrandt Paintings in 
America” is 12%”x16” in size, and 
contains 500 pages specially printed in 
the finest gravure process on rich paper 
stocks. Case bound in full Turkish 
Morocco Leather, it is exquisitely hand- 
tooled in gold, with a facsimile signa- 
ture of the artist in gold on the cover. 


The 175 reproductions of paintings 
by Rembrandt now in museums and 
private collections in this country, each 
full page in size, are faced with pro- 
tective tissue for each plate. They are 
preceded by an introductory commen- 
tary by Dr. William R. Valentiner, 
Director, Detroit Institute of Arts, and 
include chronological, descriptive, and 
locality listings. 


The volumes remaining are part of 
the limited De Luxe Edition of 200 num- 
bered copies being the publisher's re- 
serves. Each bears Dr. Valentiner’s 
autograph. 


An Extraordinary Opportunity 
That Will Never Recur 


When these few volumes are sold, 
no more will be obtainable except 
through rare book dealers at a cost 
possibly exceeding the original pub- 
lished price of $75. This book makes 
an invaluable addition to any private 


| or institutional library. As an illustrated 


reference work it is indispensable. 


Since only the FIRST eighteen or- 
ders can be filled, this is a case of first 
come, first served. Send your order ac- 
companied by check or money order 
for YOUR copy TODAY, to 


_ §. W. FRANKEL, Publisher 
767 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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BRUCE 
ETNIER 
SPEIGHT 
DeGROOT 
FARNSWORTH 


KROLL 
STERNE 
LAUFMAN 
PITTMAN 
L. BLANCH 


WHORF and others 


GALLERIES 
108 W. 57 St., N.Y. 


MILC 


DOWNTOWN G 


Summer Exhibition A 





Until June 26 


Paintings & Sculpture 
At Special Prices 


DAVIS SCHMIDT 
KARFIOL SHEELER 
KUNIYOSHI SPENCER 
LEVI ZORACH 


L 


Bennett, Breinin, Guglielmi, 
Levine, Lewandowski, Siporin, 
William Steig. 


43 EAST 51 STREET——— 


L 
E 
R 
Y 


NEW YORK 





* NATALIE JASIUKYNAITE 
¢ CLIFTON G. NEWELL 
* JOS. A. BUZZELLI 
* HELEN COSTER TRAIN 
* PAULINE CRUMB SMITH 


Through June 6th 
VEND ME ART GALLERIES 
23 W. 56th, N.Y. 


THE 1942 THUMB BOX EXHIBITION 
OF OUTSTANDING AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Until October 1 Weekdays 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERY 


58th Street at 6th Avenue, New York 














ALEX 


PAINTINGS To June 20 


The PINACOTHECA 
20 WEST 58th ST., NEW YORK 
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PART. 


STANDARD-KOPPEL 


.. ENGRAVING CORP... 


225 W.39mST. NEW YORK,NY. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


GROUP EXHIBITIONS 
IMPORTANT AMERICAN ARTISTS 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE, MD., Municipal Museum: Giorg- 
jo Cavaglieri, to June 14 
Museum of Art: Jean Charlot, 
Golden Age of Russian tcon; M. Bradley; 
M. Burgess; Religious Prints, to June 28 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Virginia 
Ptgs. of Negroes by E. Archer, to June {5 


to June {4 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: International 
Watercolor Annual, to Aug. 23 

Findlay Gall.: Six Chicago Ptrs.. to June 8 

Mandel Bros.: North Shore Art Guild, to 
June 10. 

CINCINNATI, O., Taft Museum: ‘This Eng- 
land.”’ June 5-July 5 

CLEVELAND, 0., Museum of Art: Cleveland 


Artists & Craftsmen Annual, to June 7 
Prints, to Julf 5 

COLUMBUS, 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Contemp. 
Chilean Art, to June 14. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Art Inst. of 
Chicago Annua! Exhibition of Ptgs., to June 


14. Denver Art Museum Annual Exhibition, 
July 1-Sept. | 

FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Art in 
Fitehburg Schools, to June 14. Francis Dehli 
cartoons, June 21-Sept. 9. 


GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger 
House: Chinese Art, to June 28 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Cleveland 
Artists; (9th Century French Ptgs.; European 


Prints, to June 30. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
Gall.: War Posters, to June 6. Leon Sawiter, 
seulp., June 6-July 3. Gallery Associates, 
July 3-31. 

Fairway Gall.: Portraits of Calif. Horses, to 
June 30. Figure Ptgs., July 1{-3!. 

County Museum: Indian Art of U.S.; Arthur 
Beaumont, to June 30. Otis Art Inst. Students 
Annual, from June 21. 

Foundation of Western Art: Southern Calif. 
Art in Retrospect, to July 30. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Speed Memorial Museum: 


American Contemp. 


Anna Huntington, animal sculp.; Celine 
Baekeland, June 7-28. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Currier Gall.: Fiske 
Boyd; Guild of Boston Artists, to June 30. 
Contemp. Americans, to Sept. |. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Wesleyan Univ.: 


pwange A Limbach; Public Housing in U. S., to 


June 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Art Inst.: Seven Arts 
Society of Milwaukee, to June 30. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Marina 
to June 29. Beauty Acces- 


del Prado, sceulp., 
sories of Past & Present, June 5-July 6. 


Little-Known Prints by Great Masters, July 
6-Aug. 31. 

Walker Art Center: Camouflage Exhibition, 
to June 30. 

MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Sum- 


mer Exhibition, June 30. 

NEWARK, N. J., Museum: “Summer Scenes,” 
to June 30. Ptgs. by Artists of Today, June 
6-July 3. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Yale Art Gall.: Our 
Navy in Action, to June 14. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., WPA 4rt Center: 


Oklahoma Artists; Nell Walker; Paul Man- 
nen, to June . 
OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial: Contemp. 


Americans, to June 25. Prairie Printmakers; 

Calif. Watercolor Soc., June 5-30. 
OSHKOSH, WIS., Oshkosh Public Museum: 

Syracuse Artists, to June 30. Fox River Val- 


ley Artists, July |-Aug. 31. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Art Alliance: Phila- 
delphia Watercolor Club Annual, June 4-28. 


Fine Art of Reproductions, June 30-Sept. 15. 


NEW YOR 


Group, to June 15 
War Strikes Home, June 15-30 
32 E. 57 : 
Etchings & Drawings, 
American British, 44 W. 56 
British Contemp. Art, to June 10-July 10 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Nat’! Ass'n. Women Artists, to June 27 
Babcock, 38 E. 57 at F aes to Sept. 15 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 
Thumb Box Exhibition, to Oct. | 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 
19th & 20th Century, French, to Sept. | 
Brooklyn Museum 
17th Century Dutch Prints, to June 7 
Oceanic Art, to Sept. 20 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 
Allison, to Sept. | 


Clay Club, 4 W 8 
Sculptors in Service, to July 15 
Summer Show, July 16-Sept. | 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 
Summer Group, June 9-Sept. | 
Decorators, 745 Fifth 
**Designed for Children,’’ to June 13 
poaver Group, June 15-Sept. | 
Downtown, 43 E. 5 
1 Exhibition, to June 26 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Late 19th Century French, to Sept. 15 
Educational Alliance, 197 E. Broadway 
oo Horowitz, to June 27 
Eighth St., 33 W 


Our ta Footed Friends, June 8-30 
William Fisher, July 1-3! 
63 E. 57..Martha Ryther, to June 6 
Group, to June 30 
460 Park.. The Broadway Ptrs., June 22-July 3 
French, 51 E. 57..Modern French, to June 30 
Gall. of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 
Group, to Sept. | 
Hotel Gotham 
Parade of Patriots, to June 5 
Americans, June 8-Aug. 14 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
“Back to the Farm,’ prints, June 9-19 
Waylande Gregory, sculp., June 15-July 3 
Annual Founder’s Show, July 6-Nov. 
Harriman, 6! E. 57 
Watercolors & Drawings, to June 30 


Ferargil, 


Grand Central, 


Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Kleemann Group, to Sept. 15 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Contemp. Amer. Artists, to Sept. 15 
Kohn, 608 Fifth...... Lucy Aurino, to June 19 


Robert Becker, June 22-July 17 

Herbert Pratt, July 20-Aug. 14 

Kraushaar, ag Fifth..Group, June 15-Sept. 15 

Loo, 41 E. 5 

Seasteeee of Greater India, to July 31 

a SE SS Oe Calder, to June 6 

Modern French, June 8-Sept. 15 

EE § 4S A Sere Prints, to Sept. 15 
McDonald, 665 Fifth 

Selected Prints, to Sept. 15 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Penn. Acad.: Soldiers of Production, 
Ptgs. & Prints, to Sept. | 
Museum of Art: Philadelphia Print Makers 
to June tt. Tapestries by Contemp. French 
Ptrs., to June 14. ‘‘Made-in-America,”’ June 
20-Sept. 12 
Philip Ragan: 
to June 29 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Baroque Ptgs.; Robert Francis, 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
Show, te June 30. 
PRINCETON, N. J., 


te June 21 


Philip Ragan Associate Artists, 
Berkshire Museum 
to June 30 
Art Museum: All-Oregen 


Print Club: American 


Artists Portrait Print Show, te Sept. | 
Princeton Univ.: James E. Davis, to June 6 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Ethel! 

K. Bolinger, to June 30. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Isabey 
& Bonington, prints, to June 30. 20th Inter- 
national Watercolor Exhibition, to June 21. 

SALEM, ORE.. Art Center: Watercolors by 
Louisiana Artists, to June 10. Annual Pho- 
tography Exhibition, June 10-July 3. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UT., State Art Center 


Portraits by American Ptrs., to June 30 
Lithographs; War Scenes In Utah, July |-31 
SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Charles 
Reiffel Memorial Exhibit; Calif. Artist- 
Teachers; Peter Ganine, sculp., to June 30. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial 
Museum: Contemp. Russian Art; Rico Le- 

brun, to June 15. 

Elder & Co.: David Burliuk, to June 20. John 
French, June 22-July tt. 

Museum of Art: Mexican Ptg., to June 14 
Miro, to July 4. 


Palace of Legion of Honor: Dali, to June 14 
+ ated Fair Show; Impressionists, from June 


SANTA FE, N. MEX., Art Museum of N 


Mex.: Tait, lithographs ; Mirabel; Funk; 
Bopes, to June 30. Massie; Fleck, July 1-3! 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Museum: North 


Mississippi Valley Artists Annual, to Sept. |. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine Arts: 
Pre-Columbian Art of South America, to June 
16. Red Cross Competition Posters & Ptgs., 
June 10-30. Art of Lumia, June 15-Sept. 30. 
G. W. V. Smith Gall.: Springfield Art League, 
to June 7. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO., Art Museum: Old En- 
gravings, to June 30. Pan-American Ptgs., 
Prints & Crafts, July 1-30. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Museum of Fine Arts: 


Murals; American Miniature Soc.: Casenovia 
Artists; Children’s Art Center Workshop Ex- 
hibit, to June 14. 


TOLEDO, 0., Museum of Art: Contemp. Ameri- 
ean Artists Annual, to Aug. 31. 

TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Tulsa 
Artists; Prairie Print Makers; Dwight Shep- 
pler, to June 30. 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
lacovieff; British Children’s Work, to June 30. 
Artists of Utica & Central N. Y. Annual, 
July 1-31. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: Everett 
Warner; B. Field, drawings, to June 5. 
Members Exhibit, June 7-Sept. 


Corcoran Gall.: 
to Sept. |. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., Norton Gall.: 
Prints & Drawings of Robert E. Lee & Con- 

temporaries, to Sept. |. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., Lawrence Art Mu- 
seumy"Juseph L./Smith; Maya Pottery & 
Sculp., to June 30. Chinese Ptgs., July 15-31. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Youngs- 
town Coll. Exhibition, to June (4. 


Sculp. of Western Hemisphere, 


K CITY 


Metropolitan Museum 
Renaissance in Fashion, 


1942; Cartoons of 
the Day; 


British Arts & Crafts, to June 30 
; American Art, July |-Sept. 30 
Midtown, 605 Madison. .Isabel Bishop, to June ' 
Group, June 8-Sept. 


Milech, 108 W. 57 .. Yung Gee, to June 13 
Group, to June 30 

Montross, 785 Fifth Americans, to June 30 
Group, July |-Sept. | 

Morton, 130 W. 57 Group, to Sept. | 


Museum of Living Art, 100 Wash. Sq. 
Americans, to Oct. | 
Museum of Modern Art 
Wartime Housing, 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth 
Prints from Canada; Ptg. & Seulp. by 
Acad. Members; Amer. Lithos. to June 15 
Newhouse, 5 E. 57 Johnson, to June 15 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Rotating Summer Show, 
18 E. 57 
Paul Klee; Group, to July 30 
No. 10, 19 E. 56... -Group, to June 20 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
5th Anniversary Exhibit, June 25-Sept. | 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57... .Group, te July 30 
Perls, 32 E. 58..Season in Review, to July 3 
Contemp. Amer. & French, July 6-Sept. | 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58...... Redein, to June 20 
Reed, 46 W. 57..Lewis Jay, seulp., to June 30 
Rehn, 683 Fifth....‘‘Spring 1942," to June 30 
Summer Show, July 1-30 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57..Claude Monet, June 2-27 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Documents Relate History, to July 15 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison 
Dutch & Italian Masters, to June 30 
Seligmann, 15 E. 57 
Old Masters & Contemp. Americans, to July 31 
60th St., 22 E. 60 
Ptg. & Etchings by Americans, to June 30 
Sterne’, OE. Gi. +s.-.5. Drawings, to June 30 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Stahl; Lake, Kennedy, to June {3 
Studio Guild Group, June 15-30 
Revolving Shows, July |-Aug. 30 
Vendome, 23 W. 56....Group Show, to June 6 
Revolving so June 6-Sept. 6 


Wakefield, 64 E 
Wakefield Group, to Sept. | 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
China at War, photographs, to June 27 
Selected Prints, July |-Sept. | 
Whitney Museum 
Artists for Victory Sculp. Competition, 


June 18-30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Cornet; De La Torre, to June 6 
Federation of Modern Ptrs. & Sculptors 
Annual, to June 10 
Old & Modern Ptgs., to Sept. | 


to July 19 


to Aug. | 
Nierendorf, 
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S ACE E-8 4 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


Extended thru June 6 


Old & Modern Masters 


21 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHAO 
MING 
CHEN 


CHINESE 
ANTIQUES 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BY REQUEST 
A Special Service to Subscribers: 


ART NEWS MAILED FLAT 
WITH CARDBOARD PROTECTION 


—at a nominal supplementary charge 


Y FAR the greater number of our subscribers approve of the wartime 

method of mailing Art News. The new, highly efficient string wrappers 
permit tight rolling and are easily opened by tearing the string where the 
arrow points. 


Because, however, the handling of copies in the mail cannot be controlled, 
a number of our subscribers have asked us to mail their copies flat, in 
envelopes, with a cardboard stiffener for additional protection, even though 
a small supplementary charge is made for this service (due to the increased 
cost and scarcity of cardboard and kraft paper). 


In response to these requests, this service has been inaugurated and is now 
available to all. For only $1.00 per year over the regular subscription price, 
you can doubly assure the prevention of any damage to copies of Art News 
and the colorprints they contain. 


THE ART FOUNDATION, INC. My subscription 
136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. expires 

You need only fill in the coupon at right, Gentlemen: 

enclosing $1 (or remit only for the unex- Enclosed find $............... for which please send me my 


issues of ART NEWS for 
| | one year 
|] the balance of my subscription 


5c per issue) and the copies of ART NEWS mailed in envelopes with a cardboard 


‘ . ted. 
will be mailed to you doubly protected NAME __ 


ADDRESS... 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 

pired portion of your subscription, figuring | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Clas... 


stiffener. 






LOGISTICS 


Strategy is the planning of warfare. 
Tactics is the execution of those plans. 


Logistics, the third branch of military science, is the supplying of 
everything necessary to strategy and tactics—in the right amount, at 
the right place, at the right time. 


Now, in fotal war, we must apply the science of Logistics to all of 
our activities as a nation—civilian as well as military. WE-ALL are 
part of the Victory Program. 


Our supply lines are literally life lines of the United Nations. 
Man-power avd munition-power are the controlling factors. 


Today, Logistics dictates strategy—determines tactics. 


Congress has appropriated billions of dollars 4ut it cannot appro- 
priate one single second of time. 


Time favors those who appreciate it as the priceless commodity it 
now Is. 


In war, when we save time we save lives—and we make our indi- 
vidual contribution to Victory. 


DEPARTMENT OF LOGISTICS 


INTERNATIONAL BusINEss MacHINES CORPORATION 


Ge ORE a Dae Sree RT Se 


Logic ot 
ERR Sats 


Rik sigh 


This message appeared in every daily newspaper, both English and for- 
eign language, in the United States and Canada, on March 30, 1942 


RB SERERES 





